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Zacatecas, Capital City of the State bearing its name, with its 38,000 inhabitan- 
tas, was founded and named by order of Phillip the Second, King of Spain, in 1585. —_— a 
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Zacatecas is built upon hills, as are so many of the picturesque towns in Mexico, so 
that from many of these a fine view of the surrounding country is obtained. 


Among the many architectural monuments of importance is the ancient parish 
church constructed in 1579, today the Zacatecas Cathedral, where a silver baptis- 
mal fountain may be seen, which is valued at $100,000 pesos. Zacatecas is one of the 


most important silver mining towns in the country. 
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Petroleos Mexicanos is proud to present a series of ad- 
vertisements illustrating and describing the principal 
cities in Mexico.—Zacatecas , the city presented today 
is located 825 miles south of El Paso on the Texas bor- 
der, on a splendid new smoothly paved highway. Its 
climate is cool and invigorating. 
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HOWARD S_ PHILLIPS 
ECIIOR 


The Program of Electrification 


LECTRIFICATION upon an unprecedented scale 
is one of the basie aims pursued by the federal 
government in its program of national economic 
expansion, in its constructive endeavour to ele- 
vate the reduced material standards of the population. 
It is through the creation of a cheap and abundant 
supply of motive power, by fully utilizing the coun- 
try’s available hydraulic resources, that the govern- 
ment intends to signally increase ihe volume of na- 
tional production in industry as well as agriculture. 


The concrete aim of the present administration 
is to elevate in the course of the next five years the 
country’s volnme of electrie power production from 
the present figure of one million five hundred thou- 
aind kilowat-hours to two million, and thereby to 
place Mexico in the first position in Latin America 
and the third on the continent. 


The task which is being realized by the Federal 
Electricity Commission; comprising various projects 
in different sections of the country, is of truly vast 
proportions. In its short-range scope it includes the 
following works: 


Ilydro-eleetrie plant at El Cébano, in the state 
of Michoacan, utilizing the water-sheds of the Cupa- 
titzio river, to be completed in 1954, will generate 
56,000 kilowats. This plant wjll provide for al) the 
present needs of the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro 
and San Luis Potosi and will suffice for an increased 
demand through years to come. 


Two hydro-electric plants located at Tingambato 
and Ixtapatongo, in the state of Mexico, with a total 
capacity of 261,000 kilowats. These plants will pro- 
vide abundant motive power for the rapidly expand- 
ing industrial section at Tlalnepantla, north of the 
lederal District. 


The government’s major project, however, is that 
which is being developed in the Papaloapan Valley. 
To be counted among the ten largest of its kind in the 
world, the Papaloapan system will produce all the 
electric power for the needs of the states of Puebla 
and Veracruz, and ultimately for the entire central re- 
gion of the Republic, including the Federal District 
and the states of Mexico, Morelos and Hidalgo. The 
two generating plants which will be erected in the 
Papaloapan Valley will produce a total of 308,000 ki- 
lowats, 


These great power generating plants form part 
of the Papaloapan Valley Projeet—Mexico’s most am- 
bitious publie works undertaking—which was launch 
ed by the preceding administration and is being con 
tinued by the present. Some objectives of the Project 
are: flood control, drainage and irrigation, promotion 
of industries that can exploit local raw materials, im 
provement of communication and development of 
agriculture. The magnitude of the project can be es 
timated in the fact that the entire country of Holland 
could fit into the Papaloapan Valley's 45,000 square 
kilometers, with room to spare. It covers large sec- 
tions of unexploited and potentially rich tropical re- 
gions in the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca and Puebla, 
The completion within the next five years of the giant 
power generating plants will greatly stimulate the 
progress of the entire Project. 


The electrifieation program now carried out by 
the administration of Ruiz Cortines will contribute 
the most important share to the task begun in 1937 
when the government of Lazaro Céardenas created the 
Federal Electricity Commission. The duty assigned 
to this government agency was to ‘‘organize and di- 
rect a national system of generation, transmission and 
distribution of electrie power, based upon technical 
and economic principles, non-profit, and with the aim 
of obtaining, at minimum cost, maximum benefits for 
the nation.’’ 


When the plan traced by the present administra 
tion is realized, the Federal Electricity Commission 
will have placed at the nation’s service a total of 
1,100,000 kilowats of power, will have tripled the ea- 
pacity of the privately owned plants which existed 
fifteen years ago, and brought up the total volume 
to more than two million. 


It is almost impossible to calculate the ultimate 
material and cultural value of two million kilowats 
of electric power in a country the bulk of whose po- 
pulation still largely subsists on manual labor, primi- 
tive tools and candle-light. The multiple ramified be- 
nefits that may ensue therefrom, in an age when elee- 
tricity is the sinew of all progress, are, in fact, be- 
yond caleulation. In Mexico, for the majority of the 
rural population, it actually signifies the emergence 
from dark ages, the harnessing of the country’s latent 
powers for the achievement of a better life. 
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he Tennis Club 


DOLFO Tenorio and his brother Carlos were 

among the first friends | made in Mexico, 

simply because | was at the tennis courts 

every morning and so were they. I was sur- 
prised to learn that they were brothers. Carlos was 
slim, with the pointed features and light, gracefui 
manners of a Spanish caballero. Stocky Adolfo, dis- 
figured by a sear over one eye, was different. Ilis 
politeness was cold, barely escaping rudeness. But 
the brothers were alike in two things, their shabby 
clothes and their briefcases. 

The briefcase is the sign of the lawyer. Since a 
lawyer is usually close to polities and thus a man to 
be feared and respected, the briefcase has enormous 
prestige value. Adolfo and Carlos were not yet li- 
censed lawyers, but by virtue of their briefeases and 
their aspiration they were already titled ‘* Licencia- 
do’’—often with a half-mocking smile. With fulfill- 
ment, the quality of that smile would change... 

Much has happened at the tennis club in seven 
years. Sanchez, who owned the grounds, suddenly 
turned enemy and we had to find new quarters, Aya- 
la, the old manager—Ayala of the pirate mustaches 
and genial ferocity—is dead, and so is Tarzan, his 
dog, the maseot we so lovingly nursed through pneu- 
monia one anxious winter. Flirtatious Amalia, our 
best woman tenista, comes no more; she has a jealous 
fianee, Our child prodigy, Juanito, has grown up to 
become a bank clerk and he has no time for us now. 
One by one the older generation is dropping out and 
their sons are taking their places on the courts. 

Much has happened—but nothing compared to 
the change in Adolfo Tenorio, Where is the baggy 
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black suit he wore year in and year out, with the 
hanging coat button that I itched to sew? Where 
are the limp handshake and growled greeting,. the 
self-effacement when drinks were being ordered, the 
sulking loneliness from which he watched his laugh- 
ing younger brother? 

The new Adolfo Tenorio covers the few blocks 
from his office to the club in a glittering American 
car. He is impeccably groomed. He bows gallantly 
over feminine hands jovially slaps male backs. The 
delicate problem of who uses whose tennis balls is 
solved with his arrival; we all use Tenorio’s. 

‘*Hold, Licenciado!”’ 

Adolfo is rising through the political machine of 
the State of Morelos. The state capitol is in Cuerna- 
vaca, housed in the small palace built by Hernan Cor- 
téz four hundred years ago. Presidents and governors 
speak from its baleony, petitioners and hangers-on 
pace the stone-tiled corridors, tourists are marshaled 
to inspect the famous Rivera murals—constant remin- 
der of the oppression which gave birth to the Mexican 
Revolution and a warning to all who govern. 

Adolfo is chief of the state traffic department. 
Ile and his lieutenant wear pearl-handled revolvers 
under their coats Why? 

‘*Who knows?”’ says Adolfo. 
be prepared.”’ 


‘One must always 


Ile is glad to see me when I drop into his office. 

Do I have a problem, am I being troubled or threaten- 
ed? Ile yearns to do a favor. ‘‘I am a small man, Se- 
hora, but I am not without friends. A little note from 
Continued on page 53 


By Carl Pappe. 









Abdulia 


By Dane Chandos 


BDULIA suddenly arrived back from Guada- 

Jajara, and I told her she could work for me 

again, starting the following week when the 

Ilumpels were due to return from the capital. 
But Obdulia was no cook, so | went to Chapala to 
find someone to replace Apolonia. 

‘*‘A cook?’’ they said. ‘‘Yes, there are several 
good cooks here. But Enedina and Jacinta are not 
here, they are working in Guadalajara, and Laisa 
doesn’t work any more, and Pabla is with the Ame- 
rican seforita over there, and Consorcia is working 
at the Hotel Niza. Consorcia is a very good cook, She 
knows how to make pie. Why don’t you go to the 
Niza and just walk through to the kitchen and ask 
her if she doesn’t want to leave the hotel and work 
for you?”’ 

Servant stealing is not viewed here with disap- 
proval but rather as an indoor sport. Nevertheless, 
I did not feel equal to invading the hotel and shang- 
haiing their cook. 

*‘Then why not send little Chepe here?’’ 

All this happened when I was sitting at the Wi- 
dow’s cantina, which is a good central position in 
which to establish one self while sending boys on er- 
rands. After a little while Chepe came back and said 
Consorcia wasn’t working at the Hotel Niza any more 
after all. 

‘*Ah. Then who knows where she’d be.’’ 

‘She went to Guadalajara, to work there.’ 

‘*No, she didn’t. Or better, she did, but only for 
the day.’’ 

‘*There’s old Dionisia. She has cooked for foreign- 
ers.”’ 

‘*And where does she live?’’ I asked. 

‘*Up there.’’ 

I sent Chepe to look for old Dionisia and mean- 
while went to do a little shopping myself. In every 
shop I asked if they knew Consorcia and where she 
was. Everyone knew her, and all agreed that she 
was a good cook. But nobody knew where she was 


’ 


Water Color. 


to be found. The women in the cooperative ctore 
didn’t know either. But suddenly a man at the far 
end of the counter beckoned to one of them and whis 
pered to her. She came back to me 

‘This one knows where she is.’’ 

“You know?’’ I asked, turning to him. ‘Can 
you find her for me this morning?’ 

‘*Ilow not.’’ 

Ile beckoned and whispered again to the woman 
behind the counter. She nodded brightly to me. 

‘*Hlow not,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s her son-in-law.’’ 

I asked him to bring her to the Window's and, 
when I had finished my jobs, went back there myself. 
Chepe was waiting. Old Dionisia was sorry, but she 
couldn’t come to work for me because she couldn't 
leave her own house, where she had charge of three 
infant grandchildren, and because she was lame and 
because she was working in the fields. 


I waited. The sunshine glittered on the sandy 
beach and the little white boats and the gay awnings 
with steamer chairs under them. A neighbor came 
by and dumped a load of the latest gossip. Some 
boys tried to sell me some hideous picture post cards. 
I bought a few avocados from an old woman who 
also tried to sell me yesterday's newspaper and a bro- 
ken toy violin. Time went by. 

Then I heard a brisk step, and a tall woman mar- 
ched up to my table and said, ‘‘l am Consorcia Gar- 
cia, at your orders.’’ 

I liked her at once; she had a humorous aquiline 
face and she talked to the point without all the usual 
circumlocutions and conditional clauses of the Indio, 
She was perfectly decided about what she could do 
and what she expected to be paid. We agreed quick 
lv. I arranged for her to come the day of Apolonia’s 
departure 





By Antimo Beneduce. 
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‘It is very good,’’ she sauce and marched off with 
long steps, her aquiline profile high. 

| was to go to Chapala to fetch Consorcia on Sun- 
day, but at seven in the morning she arrived in Ajijic. 

There drew up before the door a rubber-tired 
cart, drawn by one horse and one mule. In the cart 
were a dozen sacks of charcoal for Venustiano, a few 
hundred bricks for Don Bernabé and some sacks ot 
cement for me, a pile of planks for Dofia Arcelia and 
two cane armchairs, one of which had been broken 
on the way, while in the other Consorcia was sitting 
under a stout black umbrella, with bags, baskets, aud 
bundles arranged around her. There at once began 
a tussle about her fare. She was perfectly good-hu- 
mored and jollied the owner of the cart along, treat- 
ing him, though he was an elderly sourpuss, as if he 
had been a comely youth. 

‘What, lad? One peso fifty for that little ride? 
And | perched up like a bird and thrown from side 
to side at every rut? And didn’t | make you laugh? 
And my chair leg broken? Ah, good morning, senor, 
here | am, with all and junk. Come now, lad, take 
the peso | promised you.”’ 

ut, cajole as she would, it cost her one peso 


twenty-five. 
} 


“What a man, what a hard elbow he has,’’ she 


said. ‘‘! hope your wife sleeps along the wall and 
kicks you out of bed, lad!’ she called to him. Then 
she turned to me. ‘‘Now I’m qiute ready to start 
making breaktast.”’ 


Consorcia fitted into the household at once. There 


was no doubt that she was a very good cook indeed 


And she was enormously active. In the afternoon, 


when the toils of lunch were over, she would sit on 
the steps of the kitehen, but that would soon pall, and 
she would sweep the paths or help Silvanito water 
the vegetables. The Professor’s diet sheet did not 
faze her at all. 

“It understands itself at onee,’’ she said, *‘Paps 
and gruels and all things soft. Like a child’s the Se- 
fior’s stomach has no cooking.”’ 

Mor a fortnight everything ran like clockwork 
Then Consoreia asked if she might spend Saturday 
night in Chapala to see her family. It happened that 
on the Sunday the Fountanneys were going out, and 
| arranged with Consoreia to leave everything ready 
for Sunday lunch, some things cold and some things 
that Nieves and Abdulia could easily finish between, so 
that Consoreia need not return until Sunday afternoon. 
I thought she well deserved a day off. She left every- 
thing in perfect order, But she did not return until ten 
o’elock on Sunday evening, and then she was very 
tight. She came with several friends escorting her and 
wis persuaded to go to bed in her room, Until very late 
long monologues and snatches of song echoed out over 
the night air, and in the morning Consorcia looked ter- 
rible, her face fallen as if it had been boned and her 
hig eves shadowed in black circles, Put she did her 
work as usual, and [ said nothing. 

The week went by smoothly and on Saturday 
Consoreia said, ‘Today I do not ask permission to 
go. Thus | punish myself.”’ 

Then she cleaned out the tool shed. 

Supper was late that night, and for some reason 
Consoreia brought it in herself. The dishes were well 
cooked, but Consoreia was walking with a very light- 
some tread, | remembered that she had been out for 
an hour and a half buying salt, and that the cantina 
is not far off. | hoped for the best. If she had gotten 
a little tight, the effeets would be diminishing by now. 
But drink didn’t take Consoreia that way. Its etfects 
were cumulative. She brought in the coffee, looking 
gayer than ever. And suddenly she waved her arms 
in the air. and broke into a eay little danee round 
the dining room, chanting blithely, ‘‘It’s Saturday 
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night! It’s Saturday night! | always like Saturday 
night, don’t you, lad?”’ . 

She was talking to the Professor, and for an aw- 
ful moment I thought she was going to chuck him 
under the chin. But she merely continued her fan- 
dango, knocking over a chair and coming int» eolli- 
sion with a table, chanting ‘‘It’s Saturday night!’’ 
until a tile more polished than the rest betrayed her 
and she fell flat on her face. She seemed quite un- 
hurt and Cayetano managed to haui her to her feet 
and steer her out of the room. 

The Professor had viewed all this with a surprised 
smile. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘I think that was 
very tunny.’’ 

“| should think that on Saturday nights vou’d 
better give us boiled eggs and her a mug of tequila,”’ 
said Mrs, Fountanney. 

““She’s well worth putting up with,’’ said the 
Professor, 

Another week passed by and Consorcia excelled 
herself. She made cakes and pies, and she produced 
a most elaborate wreath of aspic with buried treasure 
of chicken, eggs, and vegetables gleaming in its depths 
oa Saturday I suggested she should have the evening 
Ol. 

“Then | would like to go to (hapala,’’ she said 

nee again she left Sunday’s lunch nearly ready 
and we got through the day without mishap. This 
time she did not return late. She did not return at 


all, 


. I woke to see Nieves standing uncertainly at the 
foot of my bed. It was a white, sultry morning, an 
unfriendly morning. Nieves’ face wore a look of dis- 
aster, 

‘What shall we do, sefior?”’ 

| blinked at her sleepily, 

““Consorcia hasn't come, pues,” she said, ‘‘and al 
though it is still early, the Sefior Professor has alrea- 
dy asked for his hot water, and what shall we do?” 

I told her to get the fire lighted and put the 
water on. 

“Oh, I’ve done all that, pues, and the Sefor Pro- 
fessor has his hot water and he’s shaving now. And 
I’ve boiled the milk and the coffee’s on the fire. And 
I can cook the oatmeal, and eggs in many manners, 
and that Lola says she knows to make the little strips 
of bacon of pork. But we ean’t do eggs in water with- 
out their shells, and the Sefior Professor will ask for 
his eggs in that mode with all certainty. and what 
shall we do? He is already very nervous.’ 

1 decided that the Professor had better have his 
eggs some other way than poached, and | told Nieves 
to go and make toast. Then I shaved and dressed and 
went out into the patio. 

The Professor, red in the face, was walking up 
and down with a fly swatter in one hand and a table 
napkin in the other, swiping at imaginary flies with 
both impartially. IT said, ‘Good morning.’ 

**My oatmeal was overcooked, and I already have 
indigestion,’’ he said. dropping the swatter and killing 
with his hand a real fly that had just settled on his 
cheek. ‘*Er—good morning. And I asked for poached 
eggs twelve he pulled out his big silver wateh 
‘no, twelve and a half minutes ago, and they haven't 
come yet.”’ 

I explained about Consoreia and asked if he would 
mind having his eggs fried. He looked at me. nitv- 
ingly. 

“Come here and look.’’ he said and marched 
across the patio. ‘‘Ilere is my diet sheet, in English 
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and Spanish, pinned up at the door of the dining room 
fur everybody’s convenience. Look! Poached eggs 
You do understand, don’t you, that the great cony 
nience of this diet sheet is that it lists, not what I 
can't eat, but what I can? 
simpler?”’ 


@ 
Surely nothing could be 


Before | could answer him, Mrs, Fountanney, in 
a surprisingly girlish blue kimono, emerged trom the 
kitchen carrying a plate 

“Good morning,” she said. ‘l hope you don't 
nind my going into the kitchen. Come along, Logan 
llere are your poached eggs. Come and eat them be 
fore you make your indigestion worse.”’ 

The Professor meekly followed his wife and was 
nearly Knocked down by Cayetano who eame bound 
ing into the patio, 

‘*Sefior! The lime! It has in this moment arrived 
And it has come in that very big truck that usually 
takes melons all the way to Leon, and it can’t pass 
the gate of the huerta, and the men say they won't 
carry it all the way to the shed, and they are dump 
ing it right there in the street, and what shall we 
de??? 

| knew this was one of those days when you want 
to leave Mexico within twenty-four hours, never to 
return. The servants, sensing an atmosphere of crisis, 
passed the buck of responsibility from one to the other 
and, rather than make the smallest decision, came 
running to me about everything. The pigs escaped 
and churned up the canna bed. The pump went wrong 
Aurora dropped a big glass flower bowl she had no 
business with, sat down among the shards in the mid 
dle of the patio, and wept. Ten ginger ales were 
missing from a case that had arrived the day before, 
and Silvanito found the empties hidden down the 
huerta, where some peons had been at work, opening 
up new ground. | had breakfast in the patio at about 
eleven, and, just at I sat down, Don Bernabé arrived 
with his estimates for a new bungalow. I told him to 
leave them with me and come back in the afternoon 

‘*Forgive me, sehor,’’ he said, bowing. ** Forgive 
me if | put myself against the flow of your speech, 
but we should decide with urgentacy. | have been in- 
formed that the work on the new jetty is to begin 
with all certaintaty at once so that we should con 
secure the necessary masons for our own operation of 
construction today of one time. And there still re- 
mains much work on the house of the Sefor Engineer 
of the Oven.”’ 

Cayetano bobbed up again. 

‘It is as I said, sefior. Those truckers have un- 
loaded half the lime in the street, and now they have 
“one to the cantina, so what shall we do?’’ 

“Of course,’’ said Don Pernabé, **we could cele- 
brate a contract with my son by which he would res 
pond for bringing the needed peons and trowels on an 
indicated date, say, in the week that enters.”’ 

‘The cooking oil has finished itself,’’ cried Nie 
ves from the kitchen doorway. ‘‘Do I open a big can, 
or a little can, or the very little one, or the other 
elass of oil, that whieh you said was made of the 
little seeds of sesame?’’ 

‘Though even thus,’ said Don Bernabé, ‘they 
might get drunk, being contractated, and then they 
might forget and go to work on the jetty after all.’ 

‘*And.’’ said Nieves, ‘‘if that Lola doesn’t at the 
finish and the end find any meat of beef, what shall 
we do about lunch? Aurora says she knows to cook 
artichokes because she’s seen Candelaria do it, but 
she says she wouldn't eat them herself because of the 
danger, and I ean always make a dry soup of rice 
hut there aren’t any artichokes, and all the world 
knows to cook beans, but then the Sefior Professor 
doesn’t eat them because they give him a strong air in 
the stomach.’ 
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“ee know how to make mayonnaise,’ said ( ayveta 
no. “But what do we do about the lime? The agree 
ment was for the lime to be put, and that means in 
side the huerta Do | vo and tell them in the eanth 
that we don’t pay unless they throw it inside? You 
showed me yours lf ow to make Tri Vranas ise And 
Martinis.”’ 


Lola came lumbering across the patio and started 
talking to the others. Then they all talked at once 

“If we didn’t give them any little centavos in 
advanee,’’ said Don Bernabe, “they wouldn't have 
money to Inebriate themselves, but then we wouldn't 
have them assured, and still they might go and work 
on the jetty 


Just then the Professor walked slowly through 
the patio, and a tense hush fell, Don Bernabé put on 
his hat and took it «ff, but the Professor didn’t noti 
ce and continued into the huerta, Then everybodys 
started talking again. Lola was saving that a bull 
had been killed the previous night 

‘So you managed to get meat for luneh?’’ 1 


isked 


“Oh, no,’’ said Lola, ‘*no one will buy it. The 
meat is hanging there in the plaza, but no one will 
buy it although Don Vieente is giving it cheap. You 
see, the bull was very angry when it was killed, and 
the meat has come out read rec, and he one would 
eat it, pues,”’ 


“So what do we make for luneh?’’ asked Nieves 

Little Silvanito came hopping into the patio 

‘| have cut my foot,’’ he said, 
I go jumping. Will you cure me 

Ile handed me a note from Mr. Humpel 


“and that is why 


Sir! One says that the cook, Consorcia, is 
again overdrunken and comes not, which is not 
to wonder, for she is an acquainted souser. | am 
rousing my oven, and for the midday eating will 
be a Ilumpel pudding-pie after the English art, 
apples with carnations. As grease, | use an Ame. 
rican lard, what | can eat on tay bread, it is a 
fine lard, it is like German, so you need have no 
fear of indigesting. | am to command in my cook 
department. [T thank you 


While I read, everyone watched in silenee, appre. 
hensive—or perhaps hopeful—of some crowning dis- 
aster. When | smiled, they all started talking again 
Then Lola belehed, and as the sound reverberated, a 
prolonged clattering came from Fordyee'’s room 

“What ever’s that?’’ | asked. 

‘It’s the sefor,’’ said Nieves, ‘‘the rare one 
Every day, very early at midday, he puts himself very 
angry, angry like the bull they killed, and then he 
kieks his chamber pot across the room,’’ 

But why?”’ 

“Who knows,’’ said Nieves. *‘He doesn’t use it, 
hut | always leave it there for the doubts. But who 
knows why he kicks it, pues.’’ 

The door of Fordyce’s room opened, and he walk- 
ed out scowling. | asked if anything were wrong 

** Damned unhygienic things,’’ he muttered and 
stalked out into the huerta. ‘‘Climate’s as foul as Ca 
lifornia,’’ he called over his shoulder 

Aurora sidled up to the cirele round my table 

‘*T put an eye to the door of the larder,’’ she said, 
“and it sees itself that there are still many little 
eans of sardines, and we could throw a hand to these 
for the lunch of the Sefior Professor.’ 


Suddenly Don Bernabé stooped to pick up his 
sombrero, Ile put it on and took it off with a wide 
Contine 4 on page 56 
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Patterns of an Old 


AN INTERLUDE IN CUERNAVACA 


IIKY lived in the same street in Cuernavaca, not 
very far from each other, and at the usual after 
noon hour, following an established routine, they 
gathered at Holeombe’s for a swim and a drink 

and a ieisurely chat in the shady garden. If one beheld 
the three couples assembled convivially under the 
spreading trees, they seemed to form a compact and 
intimate cirele of life'ong friends, or at least of people 
who have a great deal in common. This, however, was 
not the case, for actually they were almost total strang- 
cvs. Actually they were chance acquaintances, mere 
wayfarers, who found in this companionship a partial 
and temporary relief from inner isolation and loneli- 
ness, from a reality which none was fully able to sur- 
mount, 


The Holeombes, the Boyees and the Gentrys were 
dvawn to each other not by a true community of in- 
terests, not by the force of veritable affinities, but, 
in the manner of travelers on shipboard who seek in 
their companionship relief from the vast loneliness of 
the surrounding sea. For their sojourn in Cuernavaca 
was not unlike a journey across a sea, a somewhat 
hazardous and uncertain journey, because none was 
quite sure of reaching a safe harbour and anchorage 
in the end, 


It was pleasant to spend an afternoon in Holeom- 
be’s garden, to kill the spare margin of the day, to 
frankly indulge a spell of leisure after they had os- 
tensibly finished their respective tasks. To be sure, 
however, they had no other task than the pursuit of 
leisure, no other problem than how to kill time. Their 
fortuitous friendship was indeed based on this eom- 
mon pursuit. And yet there was much more to it than 
the surface revealed, Leneath their casual, their al- 
most impersonal, association, they were bound by a 
common concern, by a subtle unvoiced comprehension 
that somehow, in distinet manners and for different 
reasons, their lives were beset by a similar problet. 


They met by preference in this garden heeause it 
had a swimming pool; though they seldom ventured 
into the water, and also perhaps because the Holeom- 
hes were the most affluent. They spent the time sit- 
ting in rattan chairs on the lawn, engaged in endless 
small talk, relishing their drinks, their apparently 
lighthearted companionship, their close fellowship in 
this alien though hospitable midst, finding, despite 
their remotely separate backgrounds and character, 
cheer and comfort in this companionship beeause it 
provided a temporary release, a dai'y eseape from 
themselves and each other. 


Some times they stayed on for dinner, and some 
times they were rejoined again at the house of one 
of the others; but nearly always they stayed up late 
into the night, and usually they were all a little drunk 
when they parted. 


The mornings were always the hardest, There 
was the bleak incoherent period of erowling out of 
bed and reaching for the bottle, of getting bathed and 
dressed, of going through the ordeal of breakfast—-a 
period of cautious hollow talk or morose taciturnity, 
of the hidden reawakened resentments at the need of 
confronting another day, the need of surpassing their 
mistrust and unease and to achieve a semblance of 


harmony and peace, 
+. * . 
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City 
By Howard S Phillips 


At least two or three times each week Ralp Boy- 
ce was up at sunrise, no matter how late they had 
heen up the night before, and without arousing Madge 
or the servant, brewed a cup of strong black coffee, 
and started out on a sketching jaunt through the sub- 
urbs. It was not always easy to find something to 
sketch, to discern some novel or significant substance 
in a wayside scene. Ilarassed Ly the feeling that he 
was merely touching the surface, that he was way- 
laid by trite picturesqueness, he nevertheless nearly 
always compelled himself to jot down something. any- 
thing, even if it seemed meaningless and shallow, in 
the hope that he might eventually find something in 
it, that he might extract from it a meaning or imbue 
it with a final significance when he utilized it in the 
composition of a painting. 


lor two or three hours he drifted about aimless- 
ly up and down the twisting hilly streets, striving to 
behold his surroundings clearly, pausing, whenever 
he was guided by his mood, or simply following a dis- 
cipline, to fill a page in his notebook, to put down 
an impression with his penei! and also to lastingly 
absorb it in his mind, returning to the house tired and 
sufficiently hungry to enjoy a hearty breakfast, and 
usually disposed to be cheerful and kindly regardless 
of how he was received by his wife. 


It did not matter much once the breakfast was 
over and they no longer had to face each other across 
the table, for she usually left him entirely to himself 
when he went to work at the easel. Painting, how- 
ever, was never a facile task, and there were sterile 
tormenting days when he sat by the hour staring at 
the canvas, unable to lift his brush. He had the mas- 
tery of craft, acquired by thorough schooling, which 
was rendered useless because te was eierne!!y burden- 
ed by conflicting ideas. Ile knew how to paint, but 
he mistrusted his knowledge, being always in doubt, 
being never certain if how and what he painted was 
right, if his manner or theme were worth while. Ilis 
training availed him nothing. There was no guidance 
in the world of art at large .no positive assurance or 
indication of whether he may by right or wrong. There 
was only a constant refutation, a constant disapproval 
and imputation that no matter how you painted you 
were wrong. Facing the canvas he was lost and alone, 
painting with fitful inspiration, though mostly at the 
brink of despair, under a driving compulsion and the 
bitter knowledge that he had to paint, that he had 
to go on spreading pigments over canvas, for there 
was nothing else he could do. 


And yet, beyond this creative frustration, in a 
practical sense he was not entirely a failure. Though 
his work was unfulfilling and he had no faith in it, 
it yet found its way into galleries and the hands of 
occasional buyers. He never understood why people 
bought his paintings, what satisfaction they might 
derive from them, and was always bewildered when 
some critie ventured a friendly comment about his 
work. 


And sinee his earnings were altogether inadequate 
they were compelled to largely depend on the income 
not a very bountiful one to be sure—Madge received 
as rental on some farm land in Illinois. Their life 
would have perhaps been more stable and harmonious 
Continued on page 44 














By Abel Gomez Meza. 


The Base of Mexican Progress 


HE Mexican unreasoningly loves his tierra, the 

land he views from birth to death to horizon’s 

circle; and only the most insensitive visitor ean 

fail to thrill to the unworldly wonder of the 
varied and violent Mexican seene. Lush, barren, crag 
ged, flat, solemn, capricious, gnarled, slashed, smooth- 
ed. and painted, the landscape of Mexico unfolds like 
the shuffling of thousands of colored posteards, none 
the same, all extremes, 

But nowhere else on earth perhaps has Nature 
indulged in such Olympian irony, giving lavishly with 
one hand, taking nearly everything away with the 
other—a land of beautiful but bitter contrasts. And 
it is this land, as much as any one factor, that has 
shaped Mexico’s history and its people, and pressed 
out a way of living in a tight moll. Only now has 
man begun there to reach for the tools of technology, 
to revolt against this tyranny of the land. 

From the era of the Aztee empire, sparsely settled 
Mexico has suffered a land shortage, though its terri- 
tory still surpasses three-quarters of a million square 
miles. There has been no safety-valve frontier in Me- 
xico—such as the United States enjoyed untu a few 
decades ago—for nearly a millennium. In this lies a 
basic cause for the slavery, violence, and poverty that 
that racked Mexico from its beginnings through the 
twentieth-century Revolution. Also, topography re- 
mains, as Manuel Gamio perceives, the first obstacie 
to human enterprise in Mexico. 

Thus to understand the problems of modern Me- 
xico, it is necessary to look over one of the strangest 
physical evironments in which man has sought to sus- 
tain life. Here is the context in which Mexico’s desti- 
ny must be worked out. 


By Tomme Clark Call 


Mexico's geographical configuration is dominated 
by a great V-shaped plateau, which rises and narrows 
from the broad sweep of the northern mesa border 
lands to the voleano-rimmed central mesa, to vanish 
in the turbulent southern convergence of the eastern 
and western sierras. Ranging from 5.600 to 8,600 feet 
in altitude to cover about a third of the country, the 
plateau is studded with rocky hills and rich basins 
which flatten northward to barren gulley-eut plains 
and on into néar-desert. In the seven intermount ba 
sins of the central mesa, curving northwestward from 
Puebla to Guadalajara, lives most of Mexico's popu- 
lation, growing the bulk of its foodstuff, 

The Sierra Madre Oriental and Occidental, heia- 
ming the plateau, drop sharply to coastal lowlands, 
wider on the Atlantic than on the Pacifie side. Other 
flat lands are the Isthmus of Tehuantepee and the 
Yucatan Peninsula; Baja California is another penin- 
sula apart with varied topography. Only about a third 
of Mexico is somewhat level. Below the Isthmus, the 
mountains rise again into the Chiapas Highlands. 

Temperature and other climatic conditions in Me 
xico are determined more by altitude than latitude, 
with three main climes. The tierra ealiente (hot land) 
roughly corresponds to the altitudes from sea level 
to 5000 feet, the tierra templada (temperate land) 
to 6000 feet, and the tierra fria (eold land) to elti 
tudes above 6000 feet, including the snow-capped 
peaks of Orizaba (18,700 feet), Popocatepet! (17,887), 
and Ixtaecihuat! (17,343). Climate ranges from that 
of steaming tropical junglelands to Mexieo City’s 
‘eternal spring,’ with an average temperature of 60.1° 
F, a narrow spread from the warmest month with 
65.1° to the coldest, 54.3° F 
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Rainfall through most of Mexico is seasonal, with 
dry winters and wet summers, but adverse distribu- 
tion is the heaviest handicap to agriculture. While 
spots in the southeast soak in up to 118 inches a year 
and more, near-deserts in the north get less than 7.5 
inches. Only about an eighth of Mexico has adequate 
rainfall in all seasons. Hialf of the land area has de- 
ficient moisture in all seasons, and more than a third 
suffers such a deficiency in the winter. Furthermore, 
the heaviest rainfall usually drenehes mountain peaks 
and disease-ridden lowlands of swamp and jungle, 
while deficient precipitation plagues the otherwise 
tillable soils, 

Worse still, most of Mexieo’s rivers rush from 
the sierras to the sea, with few streams adequate for 
irrigation cutting the plateau, its basins and plains. 
Drenehing seasonal rains, coupled with wind and soil 
erosion, moreover, have cut deep gorges for the silt- 
loaded rivers, doubly aggravating the irrigation prob- 
lem, Underground resources have Leen tapped, as in 
the Torreon area, and are yet largely unexplored: but 
it is doubtful that they can substantially supplement 
the surface water shortage, except in a few areas. 
Deforestation has robbed Mexieo of much of its ori- 
ginal rainfall, and such precipitation as there is often 
is undependable, varying greatly in the same places 
in the same months from year to year. Only in the 
central mesa basins does enough rain regularly fall 
on easily accessible land fur anirrigated farming. 

The foregoing explains the low rate of land uti- 
lization, as of the 1940 census, in Mexico: 7.6 per cent 
cropland, 29.6 per cent pasture, 19.7 per cent forest, 
4.5 per cent other productive noncultivated usage, and 
all other, 38.6 per cent, mostly wasteland. Reelama- 
tion, fresh clearing, and irrigation can improve that 
showing—and have, to a considerable extent, as wil 
be shown later-—-but only slowly at high cost within 
confining limits, 

The mountainous character of Mexico and the 
erazy-quilt pattern of diverse climate, flora, and fauns 
have enforced localism and isolation on the people, 
accounting to a large extent for the heterogeneous 
nature of the population. And the unhappy disere- 
pancy between tillable soil and adequate rainfall ex 
plains much of its poverty, and why Mexico is turn- 
ning to the machine for relief. This then is the land, 
once monopolized by the aristocrat, the foreigner, and 
the Church, the land whose proprietorship the Revo- 
lution sought to restore to those who work it. 


* * * 


In the race to improve living standards, Mexico 
finds itself in Alice’s plight as explained by the Red 
Queen in ‘Through the Looking-Glass’’: it seems that 
it has to run as fast as it can to stay where it is, and 
twice as fast as that to get where tt wants to go. The 
reason is the twentieth-century upsurge in population, 
apparently a long-run trend which persistently out- 
runs gains in acreage cultivated, schools built, doe- 
tors trained, and other progressive steps. 

Estimates of Mexico's pre-Cortesian population, 
little more than guesses, range from 7 to 30 millions, 
but around 9 millions appears conservative enough. 
Subjugation and imported diseases dropped the popu- 
pulation to between 5 and 6 millions by the end of 
the colonial period, and it was not until the begin- 
ning of the Diaz regime that the people again num- 
bered some 9 millions. The population increased slow: 
ly but steadily from then until a temporary decline 
set in during the 1910-20 revolutionary wars. 

Since 1921, when the Federal census placed the 
figure at 14,334,780, the population has increased by 
leaps and bounds: 16,552,722 in 1990 and 19,653,552 
mm 1940. The preliminary results of the seventh gene- 
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ral census of population, taken in June 1950, suppor. 
the estimate of Mexico’s population then at 25.6 ‘nil- 
lions, a 30 per cent increase over 1949. Tannenbaum 
predicts ‘fitty or sixty million people... by the end 
of the century if the present rate of growth conti- 
ues, as it probably will, during the next two gener- 
itions.’ Improved sensus taking there ean discount 
nly slightly the indication that Mexico’s population, 
percentage-wise, increased twice as fast as that of 
the United States between 1940 and 1950. 

Obviously, economic improvement, edueation, pub- 
lie health advances ,internal peace, and related factors 
have been rapidly lowering the death rate and = in- 
creasing life-expectancy in Mexico in recent years, 
and will continue to do so. On the other hand, the 
normal lag by which such factors operate to decrease 
the birth rate undoubtedly will be extended in Me- 
xico, largely for religious reasons. The prospect then 
is for a rapidly increasing population for at least an- 
other half a century, with correspondingly intensified 
pessure on natural resources and cconomic develop- 
ment to feed, clothe, and shelter the added population, 
above the effort required to improve general living 
standards. This is the most appalling fact facing Me 
xican progress, 

Mexico now has a “*young’’ population, contrast 
ing, for example, with the United States’ relative 
maturity. Approximately a half of Mexico’s popula- 
tion is under twenty years of age, against about a 
third in that category in the United States. Where 
more than a fourth of the United States’ population 
is over forty years of age, only a seventh of Mexico's 
people are so old. And unlike the United States’ 
nearly even population, Mexico has more women than 
men, 

The make-up of the population is also in sharp 
contrast to that of the United States; and that faet 
affords a fundamental reason for the divergence in 
the economic, political, and social development of 
Mexico from that experienced by its northern neigh- 
bor. The key difference is that the United States was 
colonized by a European immigration that virtually 
smothered the indigenous population, while the In- 
dian mass in Mexico absorbed the European colonizer 
and immigrant. 

Gruening estimates that only 500,000 Spaniards, 
predominantly men, came to Mexico during the three 
colonial centuries. Several thousand Negro slaves im- 
ported in the early colonial period have been practie- 
ally bred out, except in a few coastal areas, and sub- 
sequent immigration from other foreign lands has 
been insignificant. Mexico’s foreign-born population 
in 1940 was less than 1 per cent against nearly 9 per 
cent in the United States. Essentially, then, the Me 
xiean people are Indian with a thin Spanish veneer. 
Only since the Revolution has Mexico come to take 
both pride and purpdse in that decisive fact. 


* * 7 


The pre-Cortesian Indians were divided into a 
dozen linguistic families, with perhaps a hundred dif- 
ferent languages and dialeets among hundreds of tri- 
hal groups also differing in customs and physique. 
The 1940 census found 114 million persons five years 
of age or older speaking fifty Indian languages exelu- 
sively, and a similar number speaking an Indian as 
well as another language. Subsequent educational ef- 
forts have changed that situation little. The traveler 
off the tourist trails often encounters persons who 
speak Spanish only with reluctance, as well as those 
who do not understand the official tongue at all, 

However, it is the mestizo, the Spanish-Indian 
hybrid now developing into a new nationality, who is 

Continued on page 50 





Roots of Learning 


NEW kind of sehool has been established by 
the United Nations on the picturesque lake ot 
Patzeuaro, in Michoaean, and the 
around the lake are its laboratory. It is a 
teacher-training school, but the subject which the stu 
dents are learning is unique 
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By Flore Lewis 
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The proper medical measures were taken, and in 
order to combat further outbreaks Dr. Anzola ordered 
conerete latrines built at every school, But the fol- 
lowing year, the disease was as rampant as ever, Back- 
tracking carefully to see what had gone amiss, he fin- 
ally traced it to a sign. It read: 

‘Keep this door closed to shut out mosquitos and 
flies.’’ 

Neatly lettered, it had been posted on the door of 
eich latrine. And the children, obedient, had never 
dared to open the doors at all. 

The Patzcuaro approach has three parts—to make 
people aware of their needs, to convince them that 
they are oapable of satisfying them with their own 
resources, and to show them how to go about it. It 
is essential that they feel capable or the effort will 
collapse from the start. That means slow, step-by-step 
improvements, 


Opened two years ago last month with fifty-two 
students the Patzeuaro Center now has 150 enrolled 
from every American republic except the United Sta- 
tes and Argentina. The students are nominated by 
their Governments, and must have experience as edu- 
cators, with some specialization in one of five fields 

home economies, economies, physical education, 
nursing or hygiene ,and social education, After their 
nineteen months’ study period is over and they re- 
turn to their homes, it is up to their Governments to 
use them in setting up national centers like Patzeua- 
ro until they reach rural school teachers everywhere. 

The course, conducted by a faculty of twenty-five, 
consists first of general seminars in fundamental edu- 
cation, and then assignment to the villages near here, 
where the students go each day in teams. When their 
field work begins, the teams must spend many weeks 
of just watching and listening before they may make 
any suggestions. The important point of this obser- 
vation is to diseover what the villagers themselves 
consider their most pressing need, so that by putting 
first things first, frons the local point of view, confi- 
dence is assured, 


Sometimes it is a health problem, as when typhoid 


Prairie Nightfall 


By Billy B. Cooper 
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broke out in Casas Blaneas. The Patzcuaro Center 
made a mistake there, and it has learned trom it. The 
school children were given shots without adequate ex- 
planation to their parents that there would be a reae- 
tion. It took weeks to repair the damage and convin- 
ce the village that nurses were not disguised witches 
bent on sickening the children, but rather that, at 
the cost of a slight two-day fever, the children had 
bought protection from a disease which the villagers 
knew was frequently fatal. 

Often, the most urgent aspect of a village’s trou- 
ble is economic. ‘The villagers of Janitzio for exam- 
pie, are fishermen, famous for their graceful butter- 
fiy nets. But the lake is drying up and the fish are 
dying out. Conservation has been preached to the 
fishermen for years, but it is out of the question so 
long as their daily bread depends on their daily catch. 
The student team at Janitzio is trying to introduce 
supplementary industries, such as flériceulture, so that 
a closed fishing season can be observed. 


? 


Sometimes introduction of games and a little ex- 
citement to fill the villagers’ searce but empty leisu- 
re is the key that brings acceptance. At Zurumutaro, 
a village little better off than the others, beredom 
was the bane of existence and the Patzcuaro educa- 
tionists got their foot in by forming a basketball team. 

Onee the representatives from the center have 
made themselves acceptable to a village, they go on 
to launch community projects and elicit enthusiasm 
for more obviously educational activities, such as read- 
ing and writing. 

The Patzeuaro faculty has found that their stu- 
dent teachers do not need so much technical knowled- 
ge to do their jobs as had been supposed. Agronomy, 


‘animal husbandry, public health, water and electrical 


engineering are all helpful things to know, but not 
nearly so important as the ability to inspire others 
with a desire for improvement, a confidence that it 
is possible, and a little practical ingenuity. 

Above all, the Patzetaro staff has learned that 
the inertia of centuries is not overcome overnight, that 
little results must come before big ones, and that with 
patience and understanding static peoples can learn 
to march forward without being shoved. 


D USK falls slowly on the prairie land, 

The blanding lights of evening linger long 
In western sky. The prairie nightbirds fly 
Above the level sweep of bluestem grass. 


The sounds of prairie daylight fade away; 


The south wind settles in the deep ravine 


And silence cloaks the countryside. An owl 


Waits patiently for darkness to descend 


Upon the plain; a coyote tops the slope 


And sniffs the air appraisingly. The light 


From distant farmhouse is an amber glow. 


The full moon rises gradually beyond 


The curved horizon. The lone evening star 


Gleams brightly. Twilight deepens into night, 


And placidly the lonely owl takes flight. 





Wax Sculpture. 


Novillero 


HEN Rodolfo Mazon de la Torre arrived in 

the village to enjoy a few weeks of rest 

before the bullfighting season started, there 

was considerable excitement, for Rodolfo 
was an up-and-coming young bullfighter who had 
fought in many of the smaller plazas in Mexico with 
skill and courage. According to bullfight crities he 
was probably one of the few novilleros who had a fu- 
ture. And with any luck the next few years should 
see him in the Plaza de Toros in Mexico City as a 
full-fledged torero, 

The young seforitas were naturally the most ex- 
cited. During the evenings of the Serenatas they 
would parade in double file around the plaza, and 
each time they passed in front of Rodolfo, who was 
sitting on one of the benches surrounded by admirers, 
they would flutter their eves or burst into giggles or 
manage to say something devilishly witty. And Ro- 
dolfo, who was already a past master in the art of 
pleasing his public, never failed to acknowledge their 
coquetry by an insinuating smile or a melting glance 
from his black gazelle-like eyes. The hearts of the 
sehoritas suffered many an extra beat. 

It wasn’t. however, until the third day of his visit 
that Rodolfo laid eyes on the fresh, virginal features 
of Josefina de Oca, youngest daughter of no less a 
personage than Senor Don Joaquin Alfredo de Oca 
v Carmona, who boasted ancestry in the court of Fe- 
lipe Il of Spain and who could boast of nothing else, 
for Don Joaquin was ineorrigibly lazy and as poor 
as a church mouse. Rodolfo did not known that Jose- 
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fina came from such an august lineage, nor would it 
have mattered if he had. He fell madly in love with 
her on first sight, which the Mexican male, alas, con 
siders perfectly rational, and he determined to do 
something about it. Through friends he obtained a 
fairly aceurate description of her day’s routine, and 
thus he began courting her in the market place early 
in the morning, and in the afternoon, while she was 
buying more groceries for her family. Opportunity 
presented itself again in the late afternoon when Jo 
sefina took a sedate promenade with her two young 
cousins. In a very short time, by dint of native bra 
vado, much pertinacity, and a few machinations, Ro 
dolfo had swe pt aside any competition that might have 
existed and found himself in the 
of being Josefina’s only novio 
fina was eestatic. She not only thought Rodolfo very 
handsome and personable, but he was a celebrity, a 
real celebrity, and probably very rich, and she knew 
deep in her heart that all the other sefloritas in the 
village envied and loathed her, and this made her 
happier still. 


enviable position 


And, of eourse, Jose 


Such a romance in a Mexican village. however, 
was bound to become common gossip, for there’s no 
place in the world where gossip spreads more quick 
ly—even in New England villages. So it waan’t long 
hefore Don Joaquin heard the most scandalous reports 
of the goings-on of his daughter and this brazen up 
start of a novillero. 


At first the old fraud of a gentleman took out all 
his wrath on his daughter. He raged, he fumed, he 
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beat her. When this failed he fell back upon outraged 
fatnerhood and the golden tradition of his illustrious 
Spanish ancestry. But this had little influence upon 
Josefina, for neither her father nor his Spanish tra- 
ditions had done anything to make her life more agree- 
able, and furthermore she knew that she was the one 
member of the family on whom he counted for his 
support in the future. He even tried to reason with 
Josefina. He tried to make her understand the dan- 
ger and utter futility of bullfighting as a profession, 
but this argument failed as miserably as the others. 
Kinally he shifted his attack to Rodolfo. He warned 
him to leave the village. Rodolfo paid no attention. 
Ile then threatened to shoot him on the grounds that 
he hack seduced his daughter, who was not only a vir- 
gin but a minor and a de Oca y Carmona as well. Ro- 
dolfo kept his temper admirably through all this and 
grandly announced that he had not the slightest in- 
tention of seducing his daughter, that he wished to 
marry her as soon as possible (which was not exactly 
true, for Rodolfo at that moment couldn’t have paid 
for the marriage license). Would her illustrious father 
consent? Por Dios, no, and onee more, Sefor Don 
Joaquin Alfredo de Oca y Carmona would never con- 
sent, nunca, jumas. 


Shortly after this ineident, Rodolfo returned to 
Mexico City. He had stayed two weeks longer than 
he had anticipated, and his ereditors, though still on 
speaking terms with him, were not particularly friend- 
ly. Josefina had eried bitterly at lis departure. She 
gav. him a tiny cross on a silver chain as a parting 
gift. It was to protect him against the ferocious bulls. 
Rodo.fo was very much touched. Le promised by all 
the sa.ats that he would return after the bullfighting 
season and they would be married despite her father’s 
attitude. In the meantime he would write her every 
single day. Nothing, no nothing, would ever keep 
them apa ’t! 

A few months after Rodolfo’s departure, Don 
Joaquin, who since his tiff with Rodolfo had become 
a model father, slyly suggested to Josefina that they 
attend a bullfight which was to be held in one of the 
neighboring villages. He explained that since his 
daughter was going to marry a bullfighter she should 
know something about his profession. Josefina, of 
course, was delighted. Sinee she had known Rodolfo 
it had been her keenest desire. She kissed her father 
for the first time in many years. He was not only 
taking her to her first bullfight, but he had actually 
consented to the marriage in the same breath. 

The bullfight which Josefina attended, however, 
was at its best a drab affair. Don Joaquin had seen 
to this. It was the last ecard he held up his sleeve. It 
took place in a delapidated corral, The bulls were 
skinny, forlorn animals and as slow and dispirited as 
oxen. The bullfighters were the most unromantie ty- 
pes of drunken peones. The crowd itself was compos- 
ed of hundreds of Indians from the near-by villages, 
most of then drunk. Their women sat listlessly about, 
nursing their babies and eating tacos. 

With a sickened heart Josefina watched the bull- 
fighters cut several bulls to pieces. It was sheer but- 
chery. The bulls never even bothered to put up a 
fight. Toward the end of this fiasco, however, just 
as Josefina was about to ask her father to leave, the 
crowd jumped to its feet and began cheering. The 
last bull had come to life and was actually fighting. 
The bullfighter was obviously nervous. Having made 
two unsuccessful thrusts he began to retreat. The 
crowd yelled insults at him until he tried another 
sword thrust. This time the sword spun high into the 
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air, and the bull simultaneously charged, knocking 
the bullfighter flat, and before anyone could reach 
him the bull’ had foreed one horn through his body 
just below the left shoulder. The blood began to pour 
from the wound, the bullfighter uttered an anguished 
scream—and a moment later Josefina fainted. 

A week after the bullfight Josefina wrote Ro- 
dolfo a curt letter, and to him a very odd letter. In 
it she denounced bullfighting and anyone remotely 
connected with it. She closed her letter with an 
emotional plea to quit the barbarous profession and 
choose another. If he refused to do this she would 
never see hor speak to him again, Rodolfo was offend- 
ed. To him bullfighting was the noblest of proves- 
sions, nay, it was a great art, and those connected 
with it the only men worthy of admiration. It in- 
furiated him to have a young girl assert herself about 
something of which she knew nothing. Ilis reply to 
her was unreasonably cruel. It embittered Josefina. 
She refused to answer any more of his letters and 
temporarily removed Rodolfo from her heart. 

Meanwhile Don Joaquin had observed the fruits 
of his intrigue with almost fiendish satisfaction. 
When Josefina finally admitted that she had changed 
her mind about Rodolfo, Don Joaquin immediately 
began to look about for a suitable husband. His ex- 
perience with Rodolfo had taught him a bitter Jes- 
son. Ile had been caught off his guard. He had stu- 
pidly imagined Josefina to be completely under his 
domination. Now that his eyes had been opened he was 
determined to marry her off quickly. The time was 
certainly ripe. Josefina was eighteen and in full 
bloom. Another love affair, he reflected, would ruin 
her reputation, and another few years might ruin her 
figure. 

Fortune soon smiled on him in the person of Don 
Luis Cardoso, who suddenly became a widower. Don 
Luis and Don Joaquin had at one time heen very-close 
friends, and it was common knowledge that Don Luis 
had made a sizable fortune as a politico and maintained 
a large Colonial house in one of the best sections of Me- 
xico City. Soon after his wife’s death he left Mexico 
City and came to the village for a few weeks’ rest. He 
called on his old friend Don Joaquin and to his delight 
discovered Josefina. Instead of two weeks he spent 
a month in the village, and from ail appearances he 
had completely recovered from his grief. Though past 
his prime and inelined to stontness, Don Luis still 
knew how to court Mexican girls, and the impression 
he made on Josefina was not in the least unfavorable. 
ller father, of course, had helped the courtship along 
by reiterating Don Luis’ many virtues, stressing par- 
ticularly his wealth and his beautiful home in Mexico 
City. Later when he informed her that Don Luis had 
asked her hand in marriage, and that he had aecepted, 
Josefina didn’t object. In a few months they were 
married, 

Three vears have passed. Don Luis is an unbe- 
lievably happy husband and father, intensely proud 
of his young, beautiful wife. Furthermore, thanks to 
his charming wife, he now has an outside interest 
which absorbs his time pleasantly. That interest is 
bullfighting and especially novilleros, whom he spon- 
sors. His most outstanding protégé is Rodolfo Mazon 
ce la Torre, who in the last three years, thanks to Don 
Luis, has become one of the most popular toreros in 
Mexico and one of Don Luis’ closest friends. Rodolfo 
spends practically all of his spare time at Don Luis’ 
beautiful Colonial house. And Josefina likewise has 
become a passionate bulfight fan, though she is usual- 
ly very reticent about it. 

As for Don Joaquin, he has grown ten years 
younger, thanks to a young, buxom housekeeper whom 
he employed to replace Josefina after her marriage 








In Alamos 


with the Family 


By Joh W. Hilton 


IIE first time [I rode into the sleeping town of 


Alamos, late at night, and looked at the plaza 
palms and the cathedral in the moonlight, | had 


home, There Is 


a strange sense of having come 
a certain vague feeling of familiarity about the spot 
that has alternately troubled and comforted me. 1 do 
not presume to offer any explanations, but that has 
always been the way I felt about Alamos, and [ sup- 
pose it shall be, to the end. 

So many of the things that pleased us would prob- 
ably sound like trifles in print. I find it hard to pick 
out of the sheaf of memories those things which will 
best portray to others who have never seen the town 
the subtle quality of the place that manages to take 
hold of the hearts of most of its visitors. 

The first time we came to town, we took a room 
in the old Alamos hotel. The place was built on a 
grand seale, as many colonial bwidings were; but 
here the architect had really let himself go. Gigantic ar- 
ches and sweeping stairways, baleonies on all rooms 
looking out over the town; it was a place to take vour 
breath away. Our room was bare when we were shown 
into it. We were informed that the room rent would 
be a peso per day. Each additional piece of furniture 
would be a few centavos extra. It was a time-honored 
custom. We asked for beds, and they were produced 

the wide canvas cots used all through the warm part 
of Mexico. They looked pretty uncomfortable, but we 
soon discovered that they were the only thing for the 
summer. An ordinary mattress was smothering in its 
effect. A piece at a time, the other furniture was 
brought in, a dresser. four chairs, a small table for a 
typewriter, a washbow! with a pot to match: and in 
no time, the room had been furnished to order. The 
c'erk had stood by, itemizing the charges, and when 
the room suited us, he informed us it would cost us 
two pesos and thirty-five cents per day (this amount 
amounted to a bit under fifty cents American money). 

Such was our introduction to the town, and in 
spite of very sketchy sanitary facilities, we were com- 
fortable in that old hotel. Later we took a house in 
the town (a simple affair of twelve rooms) and had 
the time of our lives eamping out in its faded gran- 
deur; but on our third visit we had made a good many 
friends and found out how to get the most out of our 
time, by staying as paying guests in a private home. 

It was to the home of Fred Dow and his wonder- 
ful wife that I took my family. Friends in the States 
were horrified when thev heard we were planning 
on taking our two-year-old girl into the ‘‘wilds of 
Mexico. ‘‘It was all right if mv wife and I wanted to 
risk our health and hides, but taking children into 
such a place was another matter. I wish that some 
of these horrified, if well meaning, friends could have 





































































































Drawing. By James A. Kelly. 
watched our little Katherine through one of her rou- 
tine days in Alamos. [| aim sure they would have alter 
ed their opinions considerably. 

Katherine loved the market place, which was just 
a block down the alameda from our front door, She 
insisted on tripping gayly along while | went down 
to buy fresh rolls and fruit for breakfast. She enjoy 
ed the shouting banter of the vendors, as we passed 
their stalls, and shouted back in her English, to thei 
Spanish. Neither understood the other’s words, but 
the meaning was always clear. By the time I was rea 
dy to leave, she would be loaded down with little 
gifts: a bedraggled and very green peach, a bright 
colored parrot feather, a handful of flowers, and pos. 
sibly a couple of pungent guavas, It wasn't long be- 
fore everyone on the street, between our house and the 
market, knew the ‘little American girl with the curls,”’ 
‘They all called to her as they passed, and she ans 
wered with her cheery ‘‘ Adios,’’ which passes for a 
combination hello and good-by in Mexico, 

Another of her friends was the old beggar who 
smelled like violets. After breakfast she would insist 
on walking with me to the post office in the plaza, 
and her principal stop on the trek was to give the 
daily dime to our favorite beggar. The old woman 
always mumbled a blessing to the little girl, as she 
stood on tiptoe to drop the coin from her chubby 
palm into the ebony outstretched hand. 1 can see the 
two yet: the beggar standing just inside the shade 
of the high wall behind her and the spot of sun strik- 
ing the child’s curly head. The contrast was some- 
thing to remember. 


. * ‘ 


There were little neighbor girls to play with in 
the block, and Katherine loved them all. She managed 
to pick up about a dozen words of Spanish, and the 
little playmates may have absorbed about an equal 
amount of English; but they got on famously. There 
must be some bond between children that makes them 
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understand each other, regardless of nationality or 
language, 

She soon learned to take her siesta when the 
others did, and | think it was particularly good for 
her. (We never could get her to take a nap at home.) 
She ate three good meals a day and was never sick 
an hour, all the time she was in Alamos or at the ranch 
in the back country. Water and food were unques- 
tionably good, in both places; and we took ordinary 


precautions while traveling in ares where these were 


suspected or doubtful, Such were a two-year-old’s hard- 
ships im Sonora, 

The whole family used to enjoy just sitting in the 
plaza in the afternoon, watching the farmer boys come 
into town with their assorted burro loads of produce. 
Some of the loads those burros carried were astound- 
ing. Firewood was the commonest commodity. Lit- 
tle heat is ever used in Alamos houses, even in the 
winter, but all of the cooking is done over open fires. 
Tanbark was another commodity that came through 
the plaza by the burro train. The bales of reddish 
bark nearly smothered the little donkey, leaving just 
enough free space for the beasts to see, and occasion 
ally catch a breath of air. Their sandal-shod drivers 
followed along behind, nudging with a stick the rear- 
most animal, when he stopped to take a bite of grass 
which grow up between the cobblestones. Loads of 
green corn were probably the most picturesque, for 
they were almost invariably decorated with bright- 
colored squash which hung over the top of the load. 
Sonorans never go into a cornfield and simply pick 
roasting ears, as we do. They know that the hot dry 
air will soon rob the green corn of all its flavor, if 
it is handled in this way. Their system is to cut the 
whole stalk, with the ears attached, and load it with 
others into a great bundle on the back of a donkey. 
There is a double purpose in this. After the corn is 
delivered in its freshest possible state, the stalks are 
sold for fodder, which is always in demand. 

One afternoon we saw a tragic, yet comic, thing. 
A burro broke the sacred municipal law of Alamos 
and wandered unattended into the plaza. The police- 
man, who was standing idly, talking to the girl in a 
limeade stand, looked up and saw the intruder. He 
glanced about rather importantly to see if he had an 
audience, hitched up his belt, and walked over to the 
lost ‘‘ jackass.’’ I could hardly believe my ears when 
he placed one hand on the animal’s mane and rattled 
off the old Spanish salutation used when arresting a 
person in the name of the law. Everything was hand- 
led with due solemnity. The officer took out his note- 
book and wrote down the time and place of the arrest. 
What he entered as the burro’s name I shall never 
know, but he did lead the culprit away and locked 
him up in the city jail at the top of the hill. There 
the poor lost donkey kept all the inmates holding 
their ears, as he brayed forth his fear and misery to 
the world at large. A few minutes later a small boy 
came running into the plaza, inquiring about his bur- 
ro. He had tied him outside a house, while he carried 
a load of firewood into the kitchen, and somehow the 
enrious animal had pulled loose and gene ‘‘exploring.’”’ 
Bystanders lost no time in giving the poor lad the 
picture of what had happened, to the accompaniment 
of considerable laughter at the child’s expense. I don’t 
think I ever saw a small boy who wanted harder to 
ery, but didn’t. If he he had, he would never have 
been able to face the crowd in the p'aza again. 

About half an hour later, he came back down the 
hill with his beast of burden. Both of them looked 
pretty forlorn. I imagine the ‘‘fine’’ just about co- 
vered what the boy had made on his load of wood 
Mexican justice has the ability of making things of 
this sort come out even. Folks in the plaza laughed, 
again, as they saw the lad, and agreed among themsel.- 
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ves that here was one burro that would be securely 
tied when he visited Alamos. 

The church was a never-ending seurce of pleasure 
to us all. We are not a particularly religious family, 
but there was something about that cld cathedral and 
its vaulted coolness in the afternoon that brought pea- 
ce and quiet to our hearts, like nothing else. There 
is a simple majesty about the old eclonial structure 
that can hardly be matched by the tiled and jeweied 
show places, so favored in Mexico by natives and tour- 
ists alike. When one looks up at iis lone tower, he 
feels the weight of each gigantic hand-hewn block of 
stone, and realizes what an enormous ‘‘labor of love’’ 
went into its building, There would have been another 
tower, but times changed, and it was never finisned. 

The youngsters used to love the climb up the dark 
narrow stairway, out onto the roof ind the tower it- 
self. The big bells, that gave off a musical note to 
the light touch of a finger, fascinated them. Philip 
used to enjoy standing in the tower and looking down 
into the patios of the surrounding houses, picking out 
the places where he had been. One day a young en- 
gineer, visiting from the south, accompanied us on a 
tour of the church, and he called our attention to a 
thing that we had missed. High up ir. the tower were 
some inlays that sparkled in the sun every afternoon 
1 had thought that they were just a few glazed tiles 
set in for the general effect, but this young Mexican 
engineer was an authority on Spanish Colonial chur- 
ches. He told us that these decorations were in reality 
china plates. In the very early days of chureh-build- 
ing in Mexico, such things as glazed tiles were out 
of the question. Many of the highly decorated chur- 
ches of today received this gaudy coating long years 
after the main structure was finished. In place of 
tiles, each lady of the town (she was no lady if she 
didn’t possess one) brought a plate from her favorite 
set of china, to be set in the tower. It is hard to ima- 
gine a more genuine offering than the breaking up of 
the set of china that had been so carefully brought 
around the Horn from old Spain; especially, since 
most of those sets of plates were heirlooms before 
they left the Old World. After tha:, we never look- 
ed up at the shining white disks in the church tower 
without thinking of the pioneer Spanish women of 
Alamos and their devotion. 


. * . 


Sometimes in the evening we called on friends 
and took the whole family, as is the custom. Child- 
ren are allowed to sit up late with their elders, on 
such oceasions, and probably make up for it by a lon- 
ger siesta the next afternoon. Musie and conversation 
took up all the time, and we were never bored for a 
moment, nor could we see any signs of boredom in our 
hosts or the other guests. It never seemed necessary 
to play bridge or other artificial forms of entertain- 
ment ,to pass the time. The exchange of ideas, a lit- 
tle music, and maybe a little dancing, were enough. 

These parties were never formal or premeditated. 
A small boy would come by in the late afternoon and 
inform us that Louisa’s cousin was visiting from Los 
Mochis and she would like to have us all over to meet 
him. By the time we arrived, someone would be play- 
ing Louisa’s old Steinway grand. It had been shipped 
by some ancestor around the Horn, and was as mellow 
and sweet as a harp. It had lost almost a full step 
in pitch, but was still in tune with itself. There are 
several other fine Old World Steinways in Alamos, 
and in each case they are still in good shape, and 
form the nucleus of a party in the home of their lucky 
possessor. I liked Louisa’s parlor. The hand-painted 
lampshade mounted on a small bronze statue diffused 
the light of the ‘‘Aladin kerosene lamp,”’ casting 
here and there a high light on a gilded frame of a 
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family portrait, or a glitter on a piece of cut glass. 
It was a room full of memories. Even when the whole 
assemblage was singing its loudest, there was a feel- 
ing that bridged the gap between now and yesterday. 
The aura of other days and other people filled the 
room like the presence of additional guests, 

I never managed to make a complete inventory 
of the objects in that room, but it was a pleasure to 
try. One evening my eye was caught by a large decor- 
ative piece of china, sitting on the tloor at the cor- 
ner of the piano. I had never noticed it before, and 
looked at it this time for several seconds before I re- 
alized that it was perhaps the most elaborately hand- 
painted spittoon I had ever seen. Apparently some of 
the players of the grand piano in the gay nineties were 
gentlemen who chewed tabacco; a habit not prevalent 
in Alamos now. 

These evenings would pass before we knew it. 
Someone would sing a solo or two; we would talk of 
this or that. Someone else would play a violin or one 
of the children would be asked by a proud parent to re- 
cite, with gestures and rolling of the eyes, some Span- 
ish poem of bitter disappointment and tragic love. 
Now and then a lively tune on the piano would bring 
a few couples to the floor in an impromptu dance. It 
was all so natural and unplanned, so completely en- 
joyable, that we never wanted to zo home. I took a 
young American acquaintance to one of these parties 
in Alamos and when we got back to the house he 
said he had been ‘‘bored stiff,’’ and that such enter- 
tainment was ‘‘too corny for words.’’ Needless to 
say, I never took him anywhere again. 

The weekly movie show held in the Palacio Mu- 
nicipal, was a great social event in Alamos. The day 
before, a truck would travel up one street and down 
the other with a bass drum and a couple of musical 
instruments, to attract as much attention as possible. 
Hand-painted banners screaming the actors’ names and 
the title of the show decorated both sides of the truck ; 
and a sort of barker, with a megaphone, would haran- 
gue each crowd they collected on the dare-devil feats 
of the great ‘‘ Hoot Geebson’’ or the romantic tragedy 
of *‘La Garbo.’’ I found some of these verbal prolo- 
gues more interesting than the pictures themselves, 
and I am sure the actors and the producers would have 
listened. 

Philip, who was thirteen, met a young girl his age 
who had gone to school in the States. She could talk 
English much better than he could flounder with his 
Spanish, so he liked to sit and talk, by the hour, on 
her front porch. It was the sort of thing that kids 
back home have been doing for years, and no one 
places any particular importance on it. Down there, 
everyone smiled and nodded and said what a cute cou- 
ple they were. Not realizing what he was getting him- 
self into, Philip asked the girl if she would like to 
go to the movie, one night. The girl looked pleased, 
but surprised; and asked her mother, who spoke very 
good English. The mother explained that it would be 
all right for them to go to the moving picture, but 
they must take a chaperone along. This more or less 
floored Philip, who was used to the casual way kids 
got together to see a movie back home; but he had 
started something, and he was determined to finish 
it. When he announced the fact at the supper table, 
Mr. Dow said that he had better listen to his ‘‘Uncle 
Fred”’ for a while, so that he could brush up on all the 
etiquette involved. There was no use offending the 
girl, her mother, or the interested neighborhood. The 
next night I got the shock of my life. Philip was 


dressed in white, from top to toes, and earrying two 
roses—one for the girl and the other for the chaner- 
one. When I remarked that he even had his hair com- 
hed, he left 
“*‘Nuts!’’ 


me with the one expressive comment, 
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The trio walked by a few minutes later, and I 
tried to keep my face straight, as all three solemnly 
chorused **Adios.’’ The chaperone that Philip had 
been dreading was the daughter of the ‘*Presidente”’ 
of Alamos, one of the prettiest girls in town. Philip 
wasn't doing so badly! After that, he never missed 
a chance to take the two girls to a show, or walk them 
around the plaza, of an evening; and he always com- 
bed his hair and carried two roses, much to his mo 
ther’s pleasure and my astonishment. 

Residents of Alamos are tellers of tales, It is a 
pleasure to sit and listen to the rich lore surrounding 
this historical town. One story of Alamos has been 
told so often that it has found its way into American 
print, both in its original form and in garbled ver 
sions, hardly recognizable as the same story. 

The old lady who told it to me was a direct des 
cendant of one of the principals, and she says that 
when she was a child, she used to sit on piles of sil- 
ver bars in the house, instead of chairs. This was the 
safest place for the bullion, until it could be freight- 
ed to the coast. They simply made silver bars into 
low benches and padded thei with Mayo rugs. 

The story is more than a legend, It happened! 
The founder of the present Alameda family, in Ala- 
mos, was ready for the wedding of his oldest daughter. 
A sudden rain had wet the streets and, though the 
sun was shining again, the bride-to-be complained 
that she would wet her lovely shoes, walking across 
to the church. Her father called the servants and, 
with a grand gesture, told them to lay a path of sil- 
ver bars across the street so the wedding parade could 
get to the church dry-shod. It wasn't a planned dis 
play of wealth, merely a spontaneous gesture that 
could have happened no place else but Alamos, It 
cuught people’s imaginations, and was retold with so 
many variations that it is considered a legend, by ma- 
ny; but I am convineed that the story, as | have put 
it down, is basically true. There are at least a dozen 
other stories, in Mexico, of paving streets with silver, 
which can be traced back to the famous Almada ges 
ture. 


Sometimes on Sundays the neizhbors would pile 
into trucks and cars and drive gayly down the arro- 
yo, called Cuchuhaqui. Here, by the rushing water, 
under the giant cypress, trees, they would hold a pie- 
nie. The children went in swimming; everyone else 
sat around and talked; and a fine wholesome good 
time was had by all. Even here, the people, young 
and old, found plenty to oceupy their time without or- 
ganizing any of the artificial games so prevalent at 
one of our pienies. One pretty sight was the way the 
girls of the crowd gathered wild flowers and put them 
in their hair. One flower, in particular, was striking 
against black tresses. It was called, locally, ‘‘caseca la 
suchu,’’ and is actually a close relative of the fran- 
gipani, 

Sometimes we would climb the steep hill in the 
center of town, and visit the jail. This was a popular 
spot for Sunday aftrnoon walks, by the townspeople. 
The view was magnificent, with Alamos spreading out 
below and the high ramparts of the mountain beyond. 
The gates to the jail were seldom closed on Sundays, 
for relatives and friends were visiting. The prison- 
ers were allowed to walk around the little park, sur- 
rounding the jail, or sit on a bench and talk with 
their best girls. Everything was strietly informal, 

One afternoon when we came down from the hill, 
the dusty elimb had made us hot and tired. The cool 
dark door of the cathedral looked inviting, so we en- 
tered and, to our surprise, we were greeted with organ 

Continued on page 49 
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One of the new de luxe trains of the National Railways of Mexico, 
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uxury Trains of 


the National Railways 


HK National Railways of Meyieco, coping with tech- 
nieal and budgetary problems, have aequired in 
Europe thirty-two coaches at an approximate 
eost of 21,625,000.00, which will form luxury pas- 

senger trains. The administration’s aim is to thus pla- 
ce Mexico on par in railway transport with the world’s 
inost advanced countries, to stimulate the development 
of national and international tourism, and, above all, 
to improve the system’s passenger service for the he- 
nefit of the Mexiean public. 

According to the information we have been able 
to obtain, these crack trains are comparable in stand- 
ards of comfort with those running between Havre 
and Paris, or the **Blue Express’’ running to the Me- 
diterranean, or the luxury trains, ‘‘City of Los Ange- 
les,’’ **Broadway Limited,’’ and ‘Twentieth Century 
Limited,’’ operating in the United States. 

The first class coaches have fifty-six adjustable 
seats. They are electro-mechanically airconditioned ; 
are provided with a special baggage department which 
spares the passengers trouble or loss of time; they 
offer the comfort of individual seats and well appoimt- 
ed lavatories. The windows of these coaches are of 
most spacious size, with hermetically sealed panels, to 
keep out dust, wind or rain. 

The sleeping cars of each train are of various ty- 
ye some consisting of eight sections and three ecom- 
partments, each with two beds, and others with two 
compartinents and seven berths. These compartments 
can be joined according to the pasengers’ desire, The 
most important feature of comfort offered by these 
coaches is that each has a private hot-water shower 
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bath. The lavatory in each of the sectional coaches 
affords the same comforts for passengers who occupy 
single berths. 

An ultra-modern dining car with thirty-six seats, 
and a magnificent bar-observatory parlour car comple. 
te the equipment of these de-luxe trains, which will 
introduce a new era in the country’s railway passenger 
service, 

The eight section and three compartment coaches 
of these trains will bear the following names: **Chi- 
chen-Itza,’’ ‘* Kabah,’’ ** Uxmal,’’ ** Bonampak,’’ ‘‘Gran 
Teoealli,’’ ‘* Mitla,’’ ‘‘Monte Alban”’ and ** Palenque”’ ; 
those of two compartments and seven sections: **Tu- 
lum,’’ **Teotihuacin’’ and ‘*Tajin’’; the dining ears: 
**Tolteea,’’ ‘‘Totonaeco”’ and **Taraseo,’’ while the bar- 
observatory parlour cars, ‘‘Olmeeca, ‘*Mexica and 
** Maya,”’ 

These trains are extreinely light; their weight 
being more or less equal to a half of the ordinary rail- 
way coaches, due to the fact that they were built of 
materials similar to those employed in the construction 
of air-eraft, that in their planning all superfluous parts 
and aeeessories have been eliminated, and that they 
rest over trucks of newest design. Their lightness. 
however, has been achieved without the slightest sacri- 
fice of scurdines or stability, and thorough tests have 
fully proven their durability, ease of conservation and 
utmost safety. 

It is safe to assume that onee these luxury trams, 
photographs of which illustrate this article, are placed 
in service, they will find wide preference among the 
traveling publie, as the last word in comfort and mo- 
dernity. 








Section of a dining car in the new luxury 
train of the National System. 





Roomy and comfortable berths in the 
sleeping cars of the new and ultramodern 
trains of the Nationa! Railways of Mexico. 


Oaxaca 


Handicrafts 


By Alfonso Francisco Ramirez 


r the toot of a hill sloping upward toward the 
Atoyae River, a broad plain of stone buildings 
stretches skyward. The domes and towers of 
churches and convents gleam green and golden 
in the Mexiean sun 
City of jade and city of wonder, Oaxaca is one of 
the enchanted places of the world where present und 
past are united in the spirit of beauty and the passion 
for perfection, Somewhere, lost, in the midst of anti- 
quity and legend are the beginnings of civilization in 
the broad and fertile valley of Oaxaca. Long before 
the coming of the Spaniards, it was the battleground 
of warring tribes and races from which emerged the 
powerful Mixtees and Zapotes. 


+ * 


The glory of their Conquest remains in the vast 
and desolate hill which rises sharply from the valley 
and from the city: Monte Alban, the High Place built 
to honor ancient gods. 

The enchantment of the place was felt by Cortes 
and the Conquistadores who came with the sword and 
the Cross and who found great riches of gold there and 
left the greater riches of enduring beauty in the count- 
less churches and convents established centuries ago. 

In the midst of the excitement and the bustle of 
today, the ‘‘yesterday’’ of the sixteenth century and 
the ‘‘yesterday’’ of the ancient Mixtee civilization 
stand out vividly. The whole history of civilization 
is woven into the brilliant sarapes, the rebozos; mould- 
ed into the lovely jars and vases that the small dark- 
eyed men and women in the market urge upon you 
coaxing you to buy in the soft-voweled Zapotecan 
tongue, 

Oaxaca does not look upon the past with longing 
or sorrow. The past is a part of the excitement of 
today, of today’s labor and today’s fiesta. 

Creative spirit which shaped the pyramids and 
fashioned the intricate jewels of Monte Alban and 
Mitla still prompts the hands of the weavers sitting 
over the time-worn looms and of the potters endlessly 
turning the wheels and firing the kilns as they have 
done for centuries. 


Spirit of joy and deep religious worship which 
paid homage to ancient gods and which constructed 
the fabulous churches and altars, still wells in the 
people, Christmas week in Oaxaca is the merriest and 
the most truly happy fiesta in Mexico. It begins on 
December 18th when men and women and children 
descend from the mountains and make pilgrimages 
from remote corners of the valley with gifts and _ pil- 
grim prayers for their patroness, the Virgen de la So- 
ledad—the Virgin of the Lonely. 

From that day forward, the evenings are alive 
with candle-lighted processions, costumes and flowers, 
the sweet songs which have been sung and played for 
centuries and on the night of the 23rd is the vast co- 
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mie Fiesta of the Radishes with figures cunningly 
carved trom the red roots and the sweet greetings of 
‘*bufuelos’’, small syrup laden pancakes served on 
plates which are broken afterward in a spirit of plenty. 

But, today as in all the vesterdays, it is in the 
handicrafts of Oaxaea that the genius of the place 
and people is most truly expressed. 

‘rom earliest times, Oaxaca has been noted for 
the breath of magie which has permeated all of its 
humble creations with an authentic artistry. In his 
‘History of Ooxaea,’’ Father Gay wrote that: *‘the 
singers, the architects, the pottery makers, have no 
rival in their art... quantities of clay work have been 
taken from the tombs resembling portraits, represent- 
ing the face, the bust and even the entire body of 
Indians of both sexes in which ean be clearly seen 
the American type.’’ 


* * * 


Some of the ancient crafts have been pruned, but 
others flourish luxuriously and constitute a genuine 
pride for the humble men whose rude hands realize 
legendary accomplishments. The art of making sara- 
pes and pottery is now at its zenith. From the antique 
looms moved by hand in the enelosuve of the modest 
huts in Teotitlan del Valle, Teposeolula, Mazatlan «nd 
in the small ‘‘factories’’ in the city of Oaxaea, itself, 
the sarapes emerge in miraculous rainbow of color. 

Styles vary according to the regions so that it is 
possible at a glance to tell from which center a par- 
ticular sarape came. Those of Teotitlan are of small 
close weave and their ornamentation consists of re- 
productions of the ruins of Mitla or fantastie draw- 
ings which feature the straight line. Those of Tepos- 
colula are of soft and whitest wool, showing a sober 
decoration generally of a single color ,and the ima- 
gination of the artist is expressed in reflections of 
stark landsé¢apes. In Mazatlan, on the other hand, 
there are tonalities and capricious figures. 

Pottery, one of the most ancient and varied of the 
folk arts, has always been important in Oaxaca. The 
tripod bowls with caseabel feet in the museums of Me- 
xieo and the rest of the world are nroof of the inere- 

Continued on page 48 
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Poor Nicky Pappas 


OW Pappas reached the shores of Mexico I ne 

ver precisely ascertained. There were many 

stories. One of his countrymen told me that 

he had deserted from a Creek steamer where 
he had been the cook, and had been ill-treated by the 
erew because his cooking was notoriously bad; another 
version was that he had smuggled himse!f into the 
U.S.A. and had then found it advisable to get himself 
out again quickly over the Texas border. 

They averred that Pappas was not his name at 
all; it was really something unpronounceable typical 
of the island of Samos where he claimed to have been 
born. Ile had been a bigamist, a smuggler, an opiuin 
dealer or perhaps even worse. Greek tongues are not 
always kind to their own people when they prosper. 
If the subject is open-handed, then he is said to be sclf 
advertising; if niggardly, a dire fate is predicted 
and, should the person merely work hard (as Nicky 
did) and mind his own business, no tale that can he 
invented is too fantastic. 

At any rate, when he first came to my attention 
some twenty years ago, Nicky Pappas was a small 
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shabhy individual who insisted that somebody had 
told him that I liked Turkish hand-made cigarettes, 
which may have been quite true. Nicky made and sold 
them, a hundred or so at a time ,to private purchasers, 
so | became his regular customer. Our business was 
conducted (on Nieky’s part) in a queer mixture of 
Spanish, Knglish and French with an occasional word 
or two in Greek, which IT do not understand. Where 
he lived and worked did not, at first, come to my 
knowledge and it mattered very little, to me at least. 


But for Nicky, it was different. The process was 
not rapid but he came to regard me as his protector, 
confidant and friend, He would wait outside my office 
by the hour and then walk down the street by my 
ide, chattering away nineteen to the dozen and way 
ing his hands in all directions. If it happened to be 
raining, he would put up a large greenish-black um- 
brella with some of the ribs protruding and insist upon 
sheltering me, whilst getting very wet himself. [ was 
his pet, his prized possession, in fact his very own 
Englishman. 
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He had, it seems, an exaggerated respect for the 
English. Any subject of King George V (who was 
then on the throne) was bound in Nicky’s case to be 
an almost supernatural being. If it had been possible 
to be embarrassed with Nicky, I should have so felt 
at being treated like something in a church, with cand- 
les perpetually burned before my toes, 

When was my birthday? Cigarettes came in a 
earved box that must have cost Nicky a week’s pro- 
fits. When was my wife’s Saint’s day’? And my child- 
rens’? Flowers and delicious Turkis! candies tied up 
with ribbons six inches wide. We were positively 
overwhelmed, And what could we do in return? Al- 
most nothing. 

I acquired the habit of taking Nicky for an occa- 
sional cup of coffee. It was more comfortable to lis- 
ten to his stories whilst sitting down and, really, it 
seemed to be all that I could do for the poor little 
man to make up for his devotion. [le had neither kith 
nor kin, at least in Mexico, and never mentioned re- 
latives in Greece, though of course he must have been 
a member of some numerous family on his island, as 
all Greeks are. 


I had once visited Samos in the course of war- 
time travels and had come to like the famous bitter- 
sweet wine for which it is so well known. We talked 
of its vintage by the hour and Nicky would have done 
almost anything to provide me with a flask of it, a 
barred or even a ship-load, but unfortunately it was 
impossible. The wine of Samos does not travel. It 
ean only be enjoyed in parts of Greece itself and is 
therefore unknown elsewhere. We smoked Nicky’s 
hand-made cigarettes—he gave me far more than I 
could ever purchase-—and one day, in return, | hand- 
ed him a large cigar. This he smoked, gold band and 
all, in an almost plutocratie manner, but | think it 
must have been the first cigar he had ever smoked 
as he did not look very well after he had finished it, 
and his flow of language dwindled to a mere trickle. 
But his joy remained, nevertheless. Not only was he 
being treated on terms of eemplete equality by his 
demigod, but had been presented with an expensive 
cigar such os were smoked (night and morning, no 
doubt) by the lords of the earth in Britain itself. 

One day Nicky confided to me that he was think- 
ing of buying a small factory. Nothing very large, he 
said, but he had saved some money—not much—and 
wanted to invest it safely. What did I think of the 
proposition? Well, we talked it over from all angles 
and agreed, in the end, that the investment offered 
little risk with quite fair prospects of future appre- 
ciation, Nicky, however, continued making his ciga- 
rettes in a cubby-hole down by one of the markets, 
sleeping under the counter as heretofore. He kept 
himself alive on one meal a day at a nearby Chinese 
café, supplemented by a little fruit, bought at a stall 
outside, for breakfast and supper. 

Increasing prosperity effected no change in 
Nieky’s habits nor in his appearance. The factory grew 
into a large establishment and Nicky's money bags 
must have fattened. Once he wanted me to put one 
or two of them in my safe, but I declined the respon- 
sibility and took him round to the bank, leaving him 
with the manager for better advice. Nicky was not 
very pleased; he told me afterwards that although the 
bank might be quite solvent, the manager did not 
inspire him with much confidence. He was too fat 
and, moreover, was not an Englishman. 

Despite his prosperity, | presently observed that 
Nicky was not looking well: his iface aequired a 
sort of grey pallor and he seemed to be slightly 
dragging one foot when he walked. 1 asked him if he 
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had been to a doctor. No, said Nicky, he had never 
been near one in his life. He was afraid of them and, 
moreover, they charged too much and always ordered 
expensive medicines which did little good. However, 
after several discussions over our cups of coffee, I per- 
suaded him to let me take him to my own medical 
man, who, I assured him, was reasonable in his fees 
and competent in his profession. 

Nicky never told me the diagnosis and I doubt if 
he followed the prescribed treatment. However, the 
visit must have done him good. The very idea of being 
personally conducted to a distinguished medical man 
by his English friend was a tonie in itself; anything 
taken out of a bottle would have been superfluous. 

But [ began to sense a change in Nicky, He bought 
himself a new suit of clothes and a red and green tie. 
He once, even, had his shoes shined. His self-confiden- 
ce, which he formerly lacked almost completely, be- 
gan to grow rapidly. His conversation turned on lar- 
ger financial combinations. He would build another 
factory, in fact two or three more; there was no limit 
to the possible expansion of the business of manufac- 
ture. He would employ experts in the line; he would 
bring them from England if he could get them. He 
would pay them fabulous salaries; they could name 
their own figures. The projects, io my mind, began 
to sound fantastic, but I merely listened to Nicky as 
of yore. I had other things on my own mind at that 
time, and the shadow of war was looming over the 
world in the summer of 1939. 

One morning a boy brought an almost illegible 
dirty piece of paper to my office and insisted on handd- 
ing it to me personally. It was a message from a little 
shoemaker, Nicky’s neighbor. Woeuid I come at once? 
Something was wrong with Nieky. I asked the boy 
if Nicky was ill, but he did not know how to explain 
It was more serious still. What could be more serious? 

Well, there was nothing to be done but to pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible to Nicky’s domicile and 
see what he needed. 

Nicky’s shop was closed, but ne was inside. Ile 
was behind the door and was talking loudly to him- 
self. There were at least half a dozen persons await- 
ing admittance, all evidently much perturbed. I knew 
one of them quite well. He told me that Nicky had 
arranged to buy a valuable piece of property from 
him and had even paid a very large sum to bind the 
bargain, but had not reappeared. The story was much 
the same as recounted to me by the others; fantastic 
sums were involved, far more than any man of ordin- 
ary wealth, even a plutocrat, could have commanded 
in Mexico at that time. 

Nickly opened the door when he heard my voice. 
Ile was evidently being consumed by a high fever, 
so I sent for the doctor who took him away to a hos- 
pital. A lawyer who had been recommended to him 
by my friend the bank manager, took charge of his 
business. 


Many years have gone by and Nicky is still in a 
private lunatie asylum. Enough money was saved 
from his involved affairs to keep him there for the 
rest of his life. 

He recognizes me, and that is about all. He thinks 
that he is living in luxury in a palace in the Orient 
until the war—he heard of that—is over and he can 
resume his vast business combinations. 

His delusions vary from week to week. He is to 
be married to an English girl of great wealth and 
beauty—he showed me her picture cut from a maga- 
zine. Would I attend the wedding in London and be 
his best man? Yes, of course I would. 
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On my rext visit, he was just about to draw 
the plans for a vast Greek hospital to be built 
in Mexico, at which free treatment would be avail- 


able for all deserving Greeks for all time. It was to 
be called the Hospital Pappas and he was to be de- 
corated with a high Order by the King of the Hellenes 
himself, who would personally travel to Mexico to 
inaugurate the institution and honor Nicky on the 
spot. 

Then, he invented a new machine. It 
the wonder of the age. Perpetual motion was a child- 
like idea in itself by the side of Nieky’s conception. 
Water was to be made to travel uphill, run down 
again to the very depths, come up heated by earth’s 
inner fires and warm all the homes in creation, free, 
gratis and for nothing. Wheels would turn and _ pis- 
tons move ninety to the dozen without anything more 
than the immense forces generated by Nicky’s great 
invention. No, it was not to be patented. Nicky would 
give his idea to the world free of charge, because, he, 
Nicky, was to be remembered through the ages as a 
benefactor and a statute would he erected on the is- 
land of Samos to commemorate its famous son. 

The priest who performed mass in the Sanatorium 
told me that he occasionally had hopes of clearing 
His delu- 


was to be 


away some of the clouds in Nieky’s mind. 
sions were a queer mixture of the most utterly mate- 
with the etherial and completely philo- 
sophie. But that was all. Nicky was always gentle 
and never violent. He will sit contentedly by the 
hour, they tell me, looking through the old newspa- 


rial things 


pers and magazines donated to the institution by cha- 
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ritable people, but the stories and illustrations con- 
vey very little to him, though he peruses them over 


and over agnin. If any picture in color catches his 
fancy he will gaze on it by the hour, then put it away 
for weeks until he digs it up again to gaze at it by 
the hour. 

. * . 

There is no end to this story and ,exeept by God's 
great mercy, | fear, no hope for Nicky. The doctors 
say that he may live to an advanced age, but that he 
will be always the same. He is completely oblivious of 
the passage of time, Once he told me that it was his 
thirtieth birthday on the following day, though he will 
nearer sixty. Poor 
does not even point 
could have commit 


never see fifty again and may be 
Nicky’s story (so far as | know it 
amoral. I never believed that he 
ted a crime, except possibly small acts of meanness, 
and these from dire necessity 

Perhaps he is happiest as he is. In kis world of 
illusion, he is as he would have himself. When he wi- 
shes to be a philanthropist, by a mere trick of imagin- 
Great wealth is his, but he does 
not need to touch it physically; it is ready at his 
command when required and wordly 
can be brought into being by merely closing his eyes. 
The grief and envy of daily life pass him by; he knows 
them not, and eold, heat, night and day are almost 
as one to him. 

Grieve as IT may for Niecky—and 
ashamed that | thin! him 
Perhaps he is now infinitely happier than so many quite 


ation he so beeomes 


Love honors 


| am sometimes 
so seldom of who knows? 


rational mortals | know 
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“Cliffs at Acapulco.’’ Oil, 
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IVES ATSARA, whose works were recently 

exhibited in a one-man show at the Sala Ve- 

lazquez, was born in Barcelona, Spain, and 

came to Mexico some four years ago. Although, 
among the quite numerous group of Spanish painters 
who in the past years have established themselves in 
our midst, he may be considered as a comparative 
newcomer, his art seems to be more closely identified 
with the Mexican seene than that of most of his coun 
trymen, 

I do not mean to imply that his personality as 
artist has undergone a change under the influence of 
our native painters—-an influence whieh is indeed 
hard to resist——but that he has found in the Mexican 
scene a rich and fully compatible outlet for his quite 
unusual talents. Ile has, in other words, been able to 
get close enough to this seene in order to see it clearly 
to comprehend it, to feel it deeply, and to express it in 
his own peculiar manner, His personality, in fact, des 
pite his youth, was so completely defined and formed 
when he came to this country that it could not readily 
yield to new influence, It inevitably had to assert it 
self over his new environment, 

| have observed this condition, even to a much 
more pronounced degree, in the work of practically 
all the Spanish painters who have migrated to our 
midst. After years in Mexico they remain entirely 
Spanish, not only as regards their manner and schoo! 
but even in the choice of their subject matter, Nostal 
gieally, with a kind of unebbing devotion, they go on 
painting visions of Spain—country sites of Andatu- 
sin or Castille ,tvypieal sights of the cities, still life. 
*hodegones,’’ whose objects are unmistakably Span 
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ish. They live and work in Mexico; they contribute 
toa highly valuable degree to the evolution of Me- 
xican culture and art; they achieve a place for them- 
selves, become rooted on this soil; but their heart, 
somehow, remains in Spain 

Vives Atsard is of course a Spanish painter, and 
his art represents the well assimilated cumulative in 
fluence of the opulent Spanish tradition: a consistent 
process from the old masters to the newer exponents 
of lyrical realism, the twentieth century Spanish 
painters who despite their most illustrious contryman, 
Pieasso, have steadfastly adhered to the notion that 
art is not the destruction of all preceding art, but 
that it defines a constructive evolution, a continua- 
tion of all foregone art, without the denial of indivi- 
dual expression. 

In broad terms, the painting of Atsaré has an old 
traditional background. And yet, within the scope of 
this tradition, it has freshness and individuality: it is 
the work of an artist who is unhampered by region- 
alism, who is footloose in the world; it is the work of 
an artist who has something to say and who knows how 
to say it. Thus, quite naturally, he is not a stranger in 
Mexico, 

Whether in landscapes, in genre themes or figure 
compositions, Vives Atsard, expressing himself in real- 
istic terms, achieves a depiction of Mexico which is 
much more than the impression of a keenly observant 
aud deeply sentient outsider. His paintings of Mexi- 
eo, firm in line and glowing in color, stirring in their 
heldly contrasted shadow and light, are sharp visions 
of reality. In their essence thev come close to the Me- 
xican heart 























“At the Market in Toluca.” Oil. By Vives Atsard 
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“At the Market in Huejotzingo.” 


By Vives Atsard. Oil 











“Mother and Child.’ Oil, By Vives Atsard. 
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ABOUT AS LONG AS IN THE OLD WORLD 


HE Americas were dubbed the ‘‘New World”’ 

about five hundred years ago, after the trans- 

atlantic explorers got home. Perhaps this Euro- 

pean chauvinism was excusable because American 
savages seemed simple to the sophisticated world tra- 
velers. Maybe it stuck because European scholars were 
able to claim a far older history for their continent 
than could American scholars. 

Last month, however, the story changed somewhat. 
An American scholar produced evidence that the first 
man lived in America many thousands of years earlier 
than had been heretofore believed. And he hinted that 
the full span of human habitation of both the Old 
World and the New World may be just the same 
that is, up to a half a million years. 

To sum up briefly: The astronomers and the phy- 
sicists believe the universe is somewhere between three 
and four bilion years old. About two billion years ago 
came the ‘‘dawn of life’’ on earth. Carbon was then 
present in concentrations, and soft bodied animals, The 
age of the fishes and primitive marine animals began 
500,000,000 years ago. They developed into the am- 
phibians 300,000,000 years ago. The age of reptiles 
followed 200,000,000 years ago. Then the dinosaurs 
flourished. The mammals, including many beasts 
known today, appeared about 150,000,000 years ago. 

Man himself, according to the best evidence, is a 
newcomer, not more than 1,000,000 years old. He is a 
descendant of the early primates. But he is not directly 
related to any of the living apes or monkeys. These 
creatures and man had a common ancestor sometime 
more than 1,000,000 years ago. One branch of this 
family became the primate beasts and another became 
primate man, 

The place of the origin of man is not known, Some 
suggest that human life appeared simultaneously 
in a number of widely scattered spots. Others holu 
that life appeared first in Southwestern Asia. The most 
convineing recent evidence is that of the late Dr. Ro- 
bert Broom, Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology and 
Physieal Anthropology at the Transvaal Museum, 
South Africa. He found in South Afriean eaves the 
fossil remains of ape-men or man-apes. They were in 
geological deposits believed to be 1,000,000 years old. 
And the man-apes used stones, the first tools, to bash 
in the heads of baboons. 


Man did not originate in the Americas, paleonto- 
logists believe. For all of the Western Hemisphere 
fossils studied, not one beast that might have been an 
ancestor of the first man has ever been found. Only 
one species of ape has been discovered. It did not 
flourish. Western Hemisphere monkeys are unsuitable 
as human ancestors, according to anthropological thin- 
king 

There are four theories to explain the habitation 
of the Americas from African or West Asian sources 
(1) Primitive man crossed the wide stretches of the 
Pacifie with raft or boat. Many authorities believe 
this is impossible, (2) The continents were not always 
as far apart as they now are. This is difficult to re- 
coneile with geologists’ findings. (3) Primitive man 
crossed on a series of stepping-stone islands now under 
the sea. Geologists quarrel with this ‘‘Atlantis’’ the- 
ory, too. (4) Man erossed from Asia to the Americas 


across the Bering Strait, using a rudimentary craft 
for the seventy-mile voyage, or walking on a ‘‘land 
bridge’’ that is now sunken. 
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The last idea, which is most widely accepted, holds 
the key to beliefs about the length of time man has 
lived in the Western Hemisphere. The last lee Age 
ended somewhere between 10,000 and 20,000 years 
ago. Most American scientists have maintained that 
man erossed the land bridge from Siberia to Alaska 
during this glaciation. Then, because sea water was 
concentrated in the sheet of ice which extended south 
to Kentucky, the sea level was 300 feet lower than 
now and the crossing could have been made on dry 
land. 

Last month, Dr. George F. Carter, chairman of the 
Johns Hopkins University Isaiah Bowman School of 
Geography, reported in the Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology that he had found man-made tools deep 
in the gravel terraces of California streams that must 
be more than 100,000 years old, 

Therefore, he reasoned, man was already present 
in the Americas when the land bridge created by the 
last (or fourth) glacier was available. If so, he must 
have crossed on the land bridge during the third gla- 
cier, or 300,000 years earlier than the latest evidence 
indicates. Thus, Dr. Carter suggested, man must have 
been here 400,000 years ago. This is comparable to 
the estimates of up to 500,000 years for the oldest 
European artifacts, 

This idea is contrary to the generally accepted 
American theory that man has been here no more than 
20,000 years, and so far the evidence is seanty. But 
Dr. Carter’s report is not without some supporting 
evidence from other archaeologists. And it is a complete 
reversal of the theory of barely two decades ago when 
American scholars dared claim no more than that the 
New World was occupied in 1,000 B,C 

The California finds of Dr. Carter are simple arti- 
facts, merely crude flakes of rock. They are formless 
and have no apparent utility. But because the edges 
are sharp, they bear clear traces of localized, control- 
led chipping designed to fashion seraping and chop- 
ping implements. The chipping blows must have been 
directed by human minds. 

Dr. Carter reported that he has found two dozen 
such artifacts in the area near San Diego, Calif., where 
the San Diego, Sweetwater, Otay and Tia Juana Ri- 
vers empty into the Pacific, carrying gravel and sand 
from up-stream points, 

Dr. Carter used two ‘‘yardsticks’’ to determine 
the age of the site. The first was an analysis of the 
chemical content of the soil. Beeause of the presence 
of certain minerals at some levels and the absence of 
the same minerals at other levels, he determined that 
the soil had been in place during the humid, rainy 
times of the last glacier, as well as during arid times 
since, 

The oceans rose as much as 300 feet above present 
beach lines during the last glacier as they did during 
each of the four glacial advances. But the seas did 
rot rise quite as high each time, so the rivers dumped 
their loads of sand and gravel at successively lower 
stages. After examining thousands of rocks, Dr. Car- 
1 found his artifacts on third interglacial terraces. 
Ir the evidence is correct, men lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia during the third glacier 

They must have come during a time of mild elima- 
te when the land bridge between Siberia and Alaska 
was exposed, Dr. Carter pointed out. When the bridge 
was under water, or while a glacier covered the upper 

Continued on page 43 
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Literary Appraisals 


MAN OF FIRE: J.C. OROZCO. By Mackinley Helm. 
63 pletes. 245 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


ENIUS is not enough. For greatness of the 

magnitude of Orozeo, circumstances of time, 

place and culture must conspire. Mexico in 

the first half of this century provided the 
right setting: a revolution offering symbols of revolt 
ayainst oppression and a public tolerant enough to 
honor an artist who reserved virulent passages for 
the name of their revolution. Nor ean one help won- 
dering whether our own culture in the United States, 
for all the universal education, wealth and democratic 
opportunity which Mexico lacks, is sufficiently mature 
to nurture an artist of the stature of Orozeo, 


For whom do our major artists paint? On how 
many public walls? What do they feel compelled to 
say! “*Errors and exaggerations do not matter,’’ wro- 
te Orozeo in one of the few moments when he was 
not writing on walls. ‘‘What matters is boldness in 
thinking with a high-pitched voice; in speaking out 
about things as one feels them in the moment of speak- 
ing; in having the temerity to proclaim what one be- 
lieves to be true without fear of the consequences, If 
ene were to await the possession of the absolute truth, 
one must be either a fool or a mute, If the creative 
impulse were muted, the world would then be stayed 
on its mareh.’’ This credo was expressed in a letter 
to a friend, As Mr, Helm notes, ‘‘it may reveal more 
of the man than any other word one has known him 
tu speak,’’ 


Like Michelangelo, whom he resembled in tempe- 
rament as well as in style, Orezeo was a violently un- 
orthodox but essentially religious painter. Indiffer 
ent to landscape, cavalier with color, contemptuous 
of deeorative taste in fitting design to architecture, 
both used the human body as a vehicle for express- 
ing overwhelming anger and pity. Like Goya and 
like his own master, the great Mexican engraver Po- 
sada, Orozeo compounded feeling and force in’ such 
a way as to avoid the sentimentally of even so fine 
a proletarian artist as Kathe Kollwitz. 


If Mr. Helm does not succeed in making Orozco 
come to life as a man—we do not see him with his 
wife and children or friends, or even through their 
eyes—he does succeed brilliantly in unfolding the dra- 
ma of the creation of the great frescoes. Unlike Ri- 
vera and Siqueiros, Orozeo never idealized the masses 
or identified himself with the revolutionary generals. 
On the contrary, he symbolized conflict in terms of 
their ruthless rivalries and pietured dismembered ho- 
dies and wholesale bereavement in their wake, 


Ile had little sympathy for the School of Pa: is- 
painters committed, in his eyes, to frivolous orna- 
ment, ‘‘to art related to art, not to living.’’ His at- 
tempt to conform once to the Museum of Modern 
Art’s partiality for this kind of painting was a dis- 
mal failure. As Mr, Helm points out, Orozeo had reach- 
ed his maturity ‘‘in a milieu in which sound doctrine 
had it that painting, at least by intention, must play 
a useful and not merely an entertaining part in the 
national culture.’’ On the other hand, on the few 
oceasions (as at Dartmouth) when Orozeo permitted 
an unassimilated content to dietate his forms he could 
be literary in the worst sense, strident, didactic and 
downright dull. This weakness Mr. Helm deals with 
perhaps too charitably, but the splendid color plates 
and dozens of fine halftones tell the whole story. 


It remains to be said that Orozeo and his great 
compatriots were fortunate in inheriting the humanis- 
tie revolt against academicism which painting took in 
‘*backward’’ Mexico. The profoundly anti-humanis- 
tie direction of our contemporary art, following pe 
haps too slavishly the fashion of Paris, does not pro- 
mise work capable of effecting a reunion between art- 
ist and publie. Nor could the universality and depth 
of feeling achieved by such an artist as Orozco at his 
best originate in formalist abstraction. But if the de- 
corative Matisse may be considered the Raphael of 
our time, it is well to remember that Griinewald was 
Raphael’s contemporary and that a later age came to 
regard the nelgeeted religious master of ** backward”? 
(iermany as the greater artist. 


Ss. R 


[O THE BULLFIGHIT. By John Marks. Illustrated. 147 pp 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


T HIS, the second guide to the complexities of the 

bulling to be published within a few month, is 
also about the best yet in English. .lohn Marks is a 
distinguished British newspaper correspondent who 
has been watching the corrida, mostly in Spain, for 
a generation. Its history, its subtleties, its weight of 
svmbolism have become part of him in the course of 
the seven hundred corridas he has witnessed. Like 
other aficionados he has gone into the ring to see 
what a fighting bull looks like at ground level. Mr. 
Marks happens also to be highly literate, seo that the 
pity is he waited so long to write this book. 

Now that he has, it deserves to stand on the same 
shelf with *‘Death in the Afternoon.’’ Marks’ book 
contains no personal history, like Hemmingway’'s. But 
his knowledge of bulls and the men who fight them 
is as acute and on this particular subject, at least, 
Marks writes as well. The result is a compact but 
detailed book that can Ve slipped into a pocket, not 
that anyone would remember to pull it out during a 
really good corrida, 


Without emotion and usually with great clarity, 
Marks explains the reason for the corrida, its long his- 
tory, its present state and many of the almost innu- 
merable fine points of the art. ‘‘The bullfight audi- 
ence takes neither part nor pleasure in causing pain 
to the victims of the fiesta, whose sacrifice is not con- 
trived as an end in itself, to provide selfish amuse- 
iment, but solely as a means to conjure up visions of 
movement and color, and to excite the sublime tragic 
emotion which Aristotle defined as pity mixed with 
fear.’’ Such apologia occur frequently throughout 
and, while Marks will convert no one who thinks the 
corrida a butchery, at least any such person reading 
his book will get an accurate picture of what he dis- 
likes. 

Thirty-two pages of unusually good photographs 
illustrate the text. Marks writes with eloquence if 
oceasionally a bit obseurely. In a sense his book 
brings ‘‘Death in the Afternoon’’ and Cossio’s ‘‘Los 
Toros’’ up to date, for there are accurate appraisals 
of current toreros and their styles. So far as I know, 
the book is also the first in English to make clear the 
difference between the classical school of Ronda and 
the romantic one of Seville. Marks also says a good 
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deal about the variations in style and other matters 
between Spanish and Mexican toreros and adds much 
practical detail on travel in Spain and the corrida ea- 
lendar. 


H. S. 


THE SQUARE IRAP. By Irving Shulman. 374 pp Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
T HOSE earlier novels, ‘*The Amboy Dukes,’’ ‘Cry 

Tough’’ and *‘The Big Brokers,’’ were abrasive, 
rock-hard documentaries of people whose environ- 
ment and inclinations fitted them poorly for life in- 
side the law. From juvenile delinquents to petty rac- 
keteers to the big crime syndicate boys, an orderly 
progression from book to book. There was some com- 
passion, a feeling that Mr. Shulman hesitated to throw 
his best combination of punches at opponents he un- 
derstood too well to hate very convincingly. But f- 
nesse and faney footwork were notably absent. A rea- 
der might have been pardoned for his sense of ‘‘seelen. 
sehnsucht’’—the feeling that he had traveled this way 
before with James T. Farrell and other tough, rough 
companions. 

With ‘‘The Square Trap’’ story of a proud Mexi- 
ean kid who tries to prize-fight his way out of pover- 
ty and personal nothingness, Mr, Shulman wisely fol- 
lows his sympathies. Rebellion against underprivile- 
ge is still the theme, but now it supplies the raw ma- 
terials for a closely observed novel of character de- 
velopment, conflict between the jive-driven new and 
bewildered old generations, and Anglo-Mexican anta- 
gonisms in a Los Angeles setting. For this reviewer, 
it is Mr. Shulman’s peak performance and the best 
novel with a fight background that he can remember. 
Real, as-it-is background with old-timers on their 
heels, bouncy, wide-eyed kids, the bookies, grifters, 
and shoestring promoters, the seedy dressing rooms, 
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the not enough towels, the soggy gloves—all held to- 
gether by communal dreams of glory and prayers tor 
the jackpot. 

‘*The Square Trap’’ proceeds by scenes, some of 
them isolated social comments like the memorable pa- 
rentheses of ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.’’ The method 
does not make for tightly knit plot or quick pace, es- 
pecially when the writing style itself is impressionis- 
tic and swings rapidly from laconic, true dialogue to 
non-stop mood passaves. But these scenes in the shacks 
of Chavez Ravine, in the clubhouse of a teen-age gang, 
in a training gym, in the ring itself, in the decayed 
apartment of a crazed actress who worships the relics 
of a long-dead matinée idol, and in the kitchen where 
a discouraged old man is trying to carve out a pair 
of Mexican sandals, all add to the cumulative ten- 


sion. 
7 - 7 


They help us to understand 18-year-old Tomas 
Cantonios (‘‘a very sick guy in his heart. Very mixed 
up. Very hating everything. Full of meanness, yet 
afraid of the meanness.’’). They tell us what we need 
to know about his father, an unemployed laborer full 
of the dignity and tradition of Old Mexico, unable to 
accept his own idleness or the fact that his son and 
daughter go their own way. In the supporting cast 
are Tommy's resentful sister and long suffering mo 
ther; his girl and his pickups; the brotherly fight 
manager who lifted Tommy out of a street fight and 
showed him the end of the rainbow; the bitter train- 
er, a punchy ex-fighter who has seen a lot of pachuco 
kids come and go; members of the hot-rod, really reet 
Ravine Cats who ‘‘laughed and joked as they probed 
for some simple truths, for laughter and comedy were 
the few defenses they knew and understood and could 
use with immediate although temporary effectiveness 
against reality.’’ 
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Quite a story, this one of two years in the life 
of Tomas Cantonios during which he made his bid 
for recognition as Tommy Kansas, a pretty good 


lightweight who won the cheap ones and lost the big 
ones. Full of touchy pride, unable to obey orders or 
rebellious against his father even while 

And in the climax fight (a 


Tommy refuses to believe that his dreams and 
Only the Big 


full of plans for buying the old man a shop of his 
Tommy substitutes in a 





mound 
take advice 
own, ‘ of 

goals are out of reach. 

ringside seat for the reader), 
main event and has a good, close look at the end of 

Grade-B ending. j 

what’s a fighter got? When he starts he has 
In the end, he prays 
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rhere’s no tricky, 

But he doesn’t have the things people think 

J. XK. 


his private rainbow 












Later he hopes for hope 
Because he’s caught in a square trap—the 
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PABLO’S MOUNTAIN. By Albert Johnston. 278 pp 
New York: Crown Publishers. 
| N his first novel Albert Johnston describes the 
heart-aches and disillusionments of a Mexiean fa 
mily who leave their village home and come to New 
York. It is the story of Miguel Galvados, who work 
ed in a Brooklyn shipyard during World War II, and 
wanted his loved ones to share the opportunities and 
wonders of the great American city where a man 
like Paddy Hogan, Miguel’s boss, called him ‘‘ Mike’ 
and treated him as a friend. The war over, Mike 
triumphantly goes home with his savings to find his 
wife dying. After two lonely years in Cuantapee his 
dream of returning to New York is the one desire left 
to him. With his children and their grandmother, he 
finally makes the hopeful return pilgrimmage. 
Mike’s rosy tales of New York’s splendors make 
room in the Harlem tenement, where 
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they must live, all the harder to aecept as home. Pad- 
dy is rediscovered as a jobless drunk who involves 
Mike in a brawl] and takes his money. Confused and 
heartsick, Mike sees his family change, especially 12- 
year-old Pablo, who, lonely and defiant, roams the 
street, lost against a nighmare backdrop of uptown 
Manhattan slums. Only Mike’s stubbornness and de- 
termination to make a new life keep him from return- 
ing to Mexico. 

The author paints a realisti¢e and moving picture 
of the confusions and despairs of the Galvados. Mr. 
Johnston offers no easy solutions for their problems. 
Instead, he makes of their experience a disturbing 
and graphie case history. 


A. P. 


THE HOPIS: Portrait of a Desert People. By Walter Co- 
llins O’Kane. Photographs in color by the author. 267 pp. 
Norman, Okla: University of Oklahoma Press. 


FEW thousand Hopi people, now living on a re- 

servation of two and a half million aeres of Ari- 
zona desert land, entirely surrounded by the enormous 
Navajo Indian reservation, have for hundreds of years 
preserved their dignity, way of life and independence, 
both spiritual and economic. They raise sheep and 
grow wool for weaving. They irrigate food crops. They 
make beautiful and useful baskets and pottery. 

Kew of them possess radios; few read newspa- 
pers. There is no laboring class among them, no rich 
and no idle. Everybody does what he ean do and seems 
satisfied with his lot. The features in many of the 
extraordinary photographs show a serene resignation. 
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These people are removéd from the modern pattern 
of life. Yet no one who knows them calls them ig- 
norant. 


There is nothing adulatory in what Mr. O’Kane 
writes about the Hopis. He is a sincere reporter, de- 
void of sentimentality or pretension. He reports in 
narrative form the capture and rearing of a young 
eagle, for its feathers, and in another narrative a 
hunt for turtles, whose shells are used as ceremonial 
rattles. Ile reports the wide herbal knowledge of a 
native doctor—not a hocus-pocus medicine man. He 
gives a moving account of an old man who lost his 
eyesight but went on weaving blankets, detecting co- 
lors of wool by their smell. He reports the spiritual 
significance of tribal ceremonies. He writes also on 
‘*the traditional Hopi way. Its aims are a course of 
conduct which will lead to well-being and happiness. 
*** It coincides with many of our own Ten Com- 
mandments.”’ 


Perhaps the finest part of Walter C. O’Kane’s 
book are the twenty-four color portraits of men and 
women, and of one child. This latest volume in the 
Civilization of the American Indian Series is a com- 
plement to the author’s previous volume on the Hopis, 
**Sun in the Sky.’’ 
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OPERA NACIONAL 


HE artistic success scored by the Opera Nacional 
company at the Bellas Artes in the’ presentation 
of ‘‘Fedora’’ by Humberto Giordano was to a 
very large extent due to the brilliant perfor- 
mance of the tenor Giuseppe Campora in the role of 
Loris Ipanov. This young singer has an excellent 
stage personality, and while his voice may not be tru- 
ly extraordinary, to judge it from almost any angle, 
it is very fine. A lyrie rather than dramatic tenor, 
Campora has a school and a technical facility which 
ean be compared with the best. He has a perfect con- 
trol of his voice, a classical diction, sobriety of style 
and a deep artistic sense. He has, moreover, a splen- 
did adaptability while singing in duet or with the 
chorus. Campara, in other words, despite his youth, 
is a thoroughly competent and satisfying performer. 
The suecess achieved by Campora was paralleled 
on this occasion by Elena Nicolai in the role of Fe- 
dora. Progressively rising to greater heights in each 
succeeding act, this distinguished soprano achieved 
moments that came near being sublime. In the final 
act, especially, she expressed herself with such deli- 
cate shadings, such impressive volumes, and such per- 
fect unison with the tenor that the stormy applause 
she received was fairly inevitable. Her performance 
made us speculate regarding the voice she must have 
had in her better days; for today, while it preserves 
its masterly school and discipline, it does not entirely 
conceal fatigue and effort. 


By Vane C. Dalton 


The splendid direction of De Fabritis at the heim 
of the orchestra further enhanced the conspicuous 
success of ‘‘Fedora,’’ an opera which can be hardly 
included among the popular favourites and is far from 
easy to conduct. This excellent conductor achieved 
in his interpretation of this, in many respects, quite 
difficult play a perfect vocal and musical balance— 
that is to say, the orchestra at no time competed with 
the voices or overshadowed them. 

The performance of the singers in secondary 
parts likewise deserves a full measure of praise. The 
soprano Cristina Trevi, in the role of Countess Olga, 
revealed a voice of clear and beautiful timber, and 
one of obvious quality. She yet lacks technical faci- 
lity, particularly discernible in her high notes which 
are at times somewhat blurred and uncertain, but with 
her comely looks and pleasing stage bearing, she is 
undoubtedly one of the most promising among our 
young native singers. 

The audience was likewise most favorably im- 
—— with the excellent rendition of the part of De 

iriex by the new baritone Rafael Lerdo de Tejada 
Thoroughly pleasing in the lower notes, he also, how- 
ever, as yet lacks the technical refinement to achieve 
complete smoothness in those of full or high volume. 

All the other members of the large cast—Ignacio 
Rufino, Maritza Aleman, Concha de los Santos, Hum- 
berto Pazos, Fortunato Guerra, Gilberto Cerda, Luis 
Cisneros, Rosendo Gémez, Alberto Herrera, David 
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Chicurell and Jose Sosa—were admirably convincing 
in their respective roles. 


The excellent presentation of ‘‘Fedora’’ should 
stimulate a great deal of public enthusiasm as regards 
the forthcoming plays which comprise the season’s 
repertoire of the Opera Nacional, 


SYMPHONY 


We have not commented previously on the brief 
season of concerts offered by the National Symphony 
Orchestra at the Palacio de Bellas Artes because, by 
and large, these concerts have been hardly worthy of 
comment. In some way, excepting the final program, 
the season has been lamentably uneventful. And even 
this final program was only a partial success. It was 
enlivened by the reappearance of Ida Haendel, as vio- 
lin soloist in Lalo’s Symphony Espafiol: though, un- 
fortunately, the rest of the program was exceedingly 
long and rather poorly conducted. it can be said, and 
in this ease with reluctance, that the’ final season of 
the National Symphony Orchestra has aik led practie- 
ally nothing to the reputation of its titular director 
José Pablo Monecayo. 


Ida Haendel’s solo performance was justly re- 
warded with an ovation, which obliged her to play 
a piece by Paganini as encore. Next to this, José Pa- 
blo Moncayo’s own composition, ‘* Three Pieces,’? was 
rendered by the composer-conductor in a satisfactory 
manner. The composition by Bartok and Debussy’s 
‘“‘Tberia’’ aroused almost no applause. The audience 
was visibly fatigued at the end of the concert, 


The season of the National Symphony Orchestra 
has served to reiterate our former conclusion that an 
orchestra ,even of the finest, cannot achieve a satis- 
factory performance without the right man on the 
podium. 


Continued on page 43 
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Art and Personal Notes rl y 


ALA VELAZQUEZ (Avenida Independencia No. 
S 68) is presenting, from the 25th of June to the 
14th of July, a most impressive collection of portraits 
by the eminent Spanish painter José Bardasano. These 
comprise drawings in various mediums, pastels and 
oils, and reveal this accomplished artist at his very 
best. 

Jointly with this show, these galleries are exhi- 
biting a group of works by various contemporary 
French painters, 








T IIE National Institute of Fine Arts officially un- 
veiled on the 10th of last month the two superb 
mural paintings by Rufino Tamayo which decorate 


the walls of the National Museum of Plastie Arts at 

the Palacio de Bellas Artes. The themes Tamayo de- M 0 D E R N F U R N | T U R E 
veloped in these murals, and expressed in his own 
peculiar style and coloring, are those of ‘Birth of 


Trimmed in sturdy, comfortable 


Nationality’’ and ‘‘Mexico Today.’’ In these works 
Tamayo, who hitherto has been more widely famed Palm Weave. 
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ed Mexican artist Rafael Navarro, are being shown 
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Milan No, 18). 


T HE Galeria Prise (Calle de Londres No. 163) is Hamburgo 146 

presenting at this time a collection of semi-ab- Just one and a half blocks from the 
stract drawings by José Luis Cuevas, jointly with a 
group show of paintings by Bartoli, Branner, Carring- 
ton, Echeveria, Gironella, Maillol, Peinado, Tortosa 4 
and Vlady. 


Independence Monument. 
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painter Philip Platt may be seen at this time at 
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While this is his .initial show in Mexico, he has 
exhibited -im recent years at the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, the Chieago Art Center, the Library 
of Congress in Washington ,and the Philadelphia Print 
Club. lis prints have been also included in various 
collective expositions presented in leading cities of 
the United States and Latin America. 


HE Cireulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico galleries 

(Calle de Lisboa No, 48) offered last month a 
voluminous group exhibit of works by artists from 
San Luis Potosi. Patronized by the Seminario de Cul- 
tura Mexicana of the above city, this highly varied 
show includes works by the following artists: Anto- 
nio Baez, Domingo Biagi, Francisco Carreras, P. Cas- 
so Soria, R. Guzman, Alfonso Herrero, Matme, Felipo 
Moreno, and Ricardo Ramirez. Joaquin Arias is the 
sole sculptor represented in this exhibit with five ex- 
amples of his work. 

This show is being followed at present by a one- 
man exhibit of paintings in oil by Fernando Sabatti- 
ni Mascagni, an Italian artist who for a number of 
years has beer. residing and painting in Mexico. Forty- 
two Mexican landscapes make up this somewhat un- 
even show. 

WENTY and some odd paintings in oil, duco, water 
T color and tempera by the highly gifted young 
artist José G. Narezo, comprise the current unusually 
interesting exhibit at the Galeria Ars (Calle de Ni- 
za No. 38). Combining symbolism with realism, Na- 
rezo, a superb colorist, achieves in the deeply imagi- 
native compositions of his Mexican themes an expres- 
sion of sonorous lyricism. Especially impressive in 
this show are his canvases painted in Yucatan. The 
present exposition attests that he is truly an outstand- 
ing figure among our younger generation of contem- 
porary artists. 





Congratulations to the American Colony 
on the 177th Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence 
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Current Attractions 
Continued from page 40 


UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA 


The National University Symphony Orchestra 
will present a season of nine Sunday morning concerts 
at the Palacio de Pellas Artes, beginning with Sunday 
the 2Ist. of this month. The opening program will 
consist of Mozart’s 4th. Symphony, Prokofieff’s Con- 
certo No. 1 for a piano and orchestra ,and Tchaikow- 
sky's fantasy **Tempest.’’ Walter Hautzig will appear 
as soloist in the Prokofieff concerto. The program 
will be conducted by José Rocabruna. 

The following eight programs, comprising a high- 
ly varied selection, will be conducted alternately by 
José F, Vazquez and José Rocabruna. 


Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


half of North America, such a trip would be impossible. 

Early man, according to Dr, Carter’s idea, follow- 
ed the Asian shoreline in search of shells and fish. 
For a brief time, perhaps a thousand years, a bridge 
might have been exposed and the climate along a nar- 
row Alaskan coastal corridor could have been mild. 
So man could have been here 400,000 years ago, if the 
artifaces are 100,000 years old. 

Onee it was believed that the so-called ‘* Folsom 
relics’’ were the oldest American artifacts. Newer stu- 
dies show that these cannot be more than 20,000 years 
old. Datings by the use of radioactive carbon, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be made for objects more than 20,000 
years old, and proof (or disproof) of Dr, Carter's new 
theory may be a long time coming because _recent 
mountain-building episodes and erosion might have 
buried many artifacts. 

Strong ties between the culture of Asia and that 
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of the Americas (particularly in the Eskimo, and in 
the Aztec, Inca and Maya civilizations) suggest Asians 
traveled to the Americas. One school of thought be- 
lieves they traveled once or twice (across land bridges) 
and then their culture flourished here. Another holds 
that there were periodic infusions of Asian culture, 
possibly by boat. 4 

However, most American archaeologists have held 
that the culture of the Amerieas flourished in splendid 
isolation for thousands of years. After the first people 
traveled here, according to this belief, the North and 
South American continents were sealed off from out- 
side influences. Elements of culture evolved in Ame- 
rica without the benefit of inventions that were made 
in Asia and in Europe, these archaeologists have said. 

This concept has been subjected to many objec- 
tions, principally by those who draw parallels between 
Asian and American cultures. In any case, the new 
findings of the Johns Hopkins scientist indicate it is 
possible that the ties between the Americas and Asia 
may be much closer than has heretofore been consider- 
ed. And they do suggest that the New World is not 
so much newer than the Old World. 


Patterns cf an Old City 
Continued from page 14 


had not Ralph resented his economic dependence, his 
inability to at least provide for their needs, and had 
Madge been willing or able to forgive herself or him 
the error of their marriage—the infelicitous urrion 
which sprang from a romantie whim—which neither 
of them was sufficiently strong to terminate. IHelp- 
lessly bound to each other by indecision and habit, 
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they lived in a state ot perpetuai! confiict, wherein 
Raiph was the greater victim of the two. Ile was at 
the capricious mercy of a domineering, -practical, am- 
bitious woman who chose a dreamer for a mate and 
resented him because she could not take refuge under 
the shield of helpless womanhood. 


o * 7 


Bob Holeombe was in his early twenties when 
upon his father’s death he had to take over the man- 
agement of a small cotton mill in southern Georgia. 
Though he was hardly prepared to assume this re- 
sponsibility, and had set his heart on the profession of 
law, he successfully coped with his task. He and Beth 
were married a year later, culminating a romance 
which began during their years at college. 


On the whole it was a quite happy marriage. Life 
offered its abundant rewards and bright expectations. 
It was a good life. Nothing ever came between them 
until Bob had to go off to the war and Beth, seeking 
relief from worry and loneliness, committed the ir- 
reparable error which east a black cloud over their 
existence ever since. The war set a hard trial on 
countless soldiers’ wives, and Beth did not have 
the luck or fortitude to bear this trial and emerge un- 
blemished. 


There was a man at the mill, one of the office 
employees, a married man with several children, who 
under the pretext of business one evening dropped 
in at the house. She never could quite understand or 
explain to herself how, following this evening, she 
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July, 1953 
became involved with this man, how actually being 
repelled by him and loathing him deeply, and loathing 
her own self for her weakness, she yielded to him and 
could not cast him off. It was an irrational impulse, 
a passing folly, a brief deviation; but it is impossible 
to conceal a thing like that in a small and curious 
community, and when at the end of more than two 
Bob returned it very long 
learned the truth. 

She did not have the valor to confess her misstep 


years was not before he 


and face the consequences. Stubbornly she denied her 
guilt and desperately he sought to believe her, to erase 
the doubt from his mind; but it persisted in him like 
an ineurable wound. They lived together, and yet 
were torn apart by the ineradicable sense of guilt and 
nustrust, by the dark presence of unadmitted and un- 
lorgiven betrayal. Their life was a compromise, a mu- 
it was sustain- 
ed by an enduring yet severely lacerated Jove. And 
although Bob unkind to her, he became as 
time went on more and more deeply immersed in his 
work—running the mill so entirely consumed his time 
and energies that there was little left for her. 

There was a period when at least she believed that 
the past might be lived down and that their impair- 
ed unity could be restored anew by the bond of coin- 
mon possession, by a new mutual devotion. She lived 
through the months of pregnancy clinging to this hope, 
nourished by a new tenderness evinced by her hus- 
band. But the child was stillborn, and the tragie ex- 
perience instead of bringing them closer together made 
their relations more strained through an added sense 
of frustration. 

Her hope was rekindled when Bob's health broke 
down as result of overwork, and when after his con- 
valescence the doctor prescribed a long rest, prefer- 
ably far away from home and business, in a totally 
different environment. They decided on Mexico, and 
settled for severa! months in Cuernavaca, 
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There was nothing scriously wrong with George 
and Helen Gentry, save, perhaps, the lack of a dis- 
cernible purpose in life. In some way they had never 
found a place for themselves in the rational world 
a world they indeed regarded as somewhat irrational 
hence they chose for themselves the life of genteel 
pariahs, of self-made outeasts. Having been both born 
in wealth, and being reasonably protected by an in- 
come from trust funds, they had never learned how 
to earn a living, nor have they acquired the desire to 
do so. During his years at college George could never 
get his mind set on any plausible career, finding a 
temporary escape from this dilemma as a Naval officer 
during the war. He met Helen at Guam, where she was 
also on duty, serving in a woman’s auxiliary corps, 
and they were married shortly after the war in San 
Mranciseo, 

To forget the war and to get away from the bana- 
lities of civilization, they decided to enjoy a protract- 
ed honeymoon on a small island in the Caribs. The 
tropics exerted upon them a powerful lure, and they 
had both, moreover, read Thoreau and Hudson, and 
had a vague notion that something approaching per- 
fection might be found in a completely primitive and 
wantless extence, in a total return to nature, 

Thus they remained on the island through several 
years, living in a reed and thateh hut near the shore 
of a palm-fringed bay, plagued by mongooses, scor 
pions and spiders as big as teacups, great robber erabs 
with rattling claws, rats and goats. Sinee they souglit 
as far as it was possible to get along without the use 
of money, they lived on love and on what they could 
grow, trap or take from the sea. They ate coconuts, 
limes, papayas and zapotes, wild goats and pigeons. 
They dug on the beach for oysters, and eaught fish 
in the bay. The rain brought water and they did not 
need to wear clothes. 

And yet it was not an ultimate escape. Gradual 
ly the rebellion was quetled; their self-sufficiency 
waned. Reality caught up with them. Secretly they be- 
gan to suspect that what they chose to regard as a 
triumph was actually cowardice and failure; gradually 
their self-esteem vanished, and with this the esteem 
for each other. They began to quarrel, usually for no 
reason whatever, and to rely more and more often on 
rum to bolster their waning courage. 

The romantie interlude ended when they almost 
lost their lives in a hurricane. They left the island and 
leaping from one extreme to the other tried to estab- 
lish themselves in New York, where they thought they 
might write a book about their life on the island. 
They had written and rewritten the hook several ti- 
mes, without encountering a publisher, and they were 
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still working on it after they came to Mexico. That, 
theoretically, was how they spent their mornings in 
Cuernavaca. 

They selected Mexico, and Cuernavaca specifieal- 
ly, because it was a sort of compromise between a sur- 
render to civilization or its total rejection, between 
the primitive tropical island and the steel and conere- 
te jungle of New York, and here they settled down for 
yet another interlude, for a stopover along a route 
that had no ultimate destination, 


As they sat in the Holcombes’ garden on this af- 
ternoon, engaged in their usual amiable and ineconse- 
quent talk, in the lighthearted effort to seem casual 
and unburdened, in the play of mutual concealment, 
each sought to coneeal as well the fearful, gnawing feel- 
ing that this temporary refuge, this ephemeral eseape 
from themselves, was now approaching its end. This 
garden, this swimming pool, this tepid tranquil air, 
this pateh of clear blue sky above the shady trees, this 
sense of being together, of belonging somewhere, would 
have to be abandoned soon, and each would have to 
return to a frightening and disconcerting reality, to a 
life which probably could not be eoped with. 

The Hloleombes, in a simulated offhand manner, 
announced that their lease on the house was almost 
up and that Bob now felt sufficiently improved in 
health to resume his task at the mill. The announee- 
ment cast them into thoughtful silence. For a spell 
they all seemed deeply consternated by the news, then 
Ralph Boyce, to his wife’s startled look, mumbled 
something about shoving off pretty soon too, because 
he might try to arrange an exposition in Chicago dur- 
ing the autumn months, and Helen Gentry said with 
a nervous chuckle, ‘‘] suppose we ‘Il be left alone to 
hold the fort. We ‘ll just stay on a while... here by 
ourselves. ..”’ 

“Ves,’’ Beth Holeombe said. ‘*l really hate to 
leave Cuernavaca. It’s been so niece. Thanks mostly 
to you... | guess we ought to have a fresh drink on 
that. To our departure and the breaking up of our 
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happy cirele.’’ She picked up the bottle and refilled 
their glasses and George Gentry undertook a lengthy 
toast which somehow became pointless toward the 
end, 

They sat in the garden through the rest of the af- 
ternoon and late into the night drinking with less re- 
straint than on other oceasions, talking flippantly, 
velubly, and yet by instinctive self-control preserving 
through the aleoholic haze their usual reticence, guard- 
ing the seeret of their desolation and fear, hiding it 
desperately, obeying unconsciously an innate resolve 
which could not be impaired by liquor 

It was a test of dire endurance, a supreme feat 
of self-possession amid sheer havoc, which they seemed 
powerless to end. And yet, in their befuddled minds, 
they experienced a sense of great relief when at 
last the party had to break up because Helen Gentry’s 
frequent outbursts of senseless giggling finally ce- 
generated into a fit of hysterical weeping and the 
Boyces had to help Ralph to get her home 


Oaxace Hendicrafts 


Continued from page 26 


dible skill of the ancient makers. The Spanish intro- 
duction of the pottery-wheel and a more efficient me- 
thod of firing through a well-constructed kiln, enhan- 
ced the beauty of the Oaxaca productions. Some of 
the finest pottery of the innumerable varieties produ- 
ced in each region in the country comes from Oaxaea. 

It is an art which has progressed greatly. No lon- 
wer are the creations exclusively glazed in green nor 
are they shaped in the unique but limited ways which 
once characterized them. Today they glow with all 
the primary colors and are fashioned with a classie 
elegance. Vases, in the golden miracle of sunlight, 
fascinate the eye with the multi-colored glaze and the 
perfect flow of line. The artist artisans have come 
to obtain a rare firmness of color united with a beau 
ty of line that is light and proud, 

There is magie in Oaxaca: the magie of today and 
yesterday of belief in the past and great joy in present 
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living, You will find it in the markets thronged with 
evlorfully clad men and women and in the things they 
have to offer. 


In Alamos with the Family 
Continued from page 23 


music. The church was empty, save one mother and 
child—praying in front of the statue of the Virgin; 
but the walls vibrated with the sound of a really well 
played organ concerto. There were no pipes visible, 
nor had we ever heard of an organ in the church, The 
whole thing had us pleased, but puzzled. The sound 
seemed to roll forth from the arched domes overhead, 
with no actual focal point. | was amazed by the acous- 
tie properties of the place. Finally we could stand 
the suspense no longer, and began making a quiet 
search of the church to locate the source of the music. 
It would have taken little then to have made us be- 
lieve in a miracle: an organ so fine and an arganist 
able to play such a concerto! We tiptoed from place to 
place but everywhere we went, the sound came from 
someplace else. The one thing that we agreed on was 
the fact that it seemed to emanate from above. As a 
last resort, we climbed the dark stairs leading to the 
tower. Halfway up, we found a door that we had al- 
ways missed in the darkness, because it was usually 
closed. A dim light came through this opening, as 
did the musie of the organ. We sgtepped quietly 
through and saw a very old lady in a black dress 
and black mantilla, seated at an old-fashioned par- 
lor organ, playing great musie while she pumped the 
instrument with her tired feet. It sounds impossible 
that the musie of such an instrument could assume 
grand proportion, but the acousties of that church (or 
perhaps the miracle we had expected) produced an ef- 
fect comparable to any organ music I have ever heard. 
We found out later that this old lady was fulfilling 
a vow to play once a month in the church. We wonder- 
ed why the whole town wasn't there to hear her. 


At the beginning of this narrative, I mentioned the 


fact that some of the things we liked most about Ala- 
nios were so simple, and to some people insignificant, 
that it is hard to impress our feelings about them on 
others. One of these simple commonplace things was 
the way the folks would sit in front of their houses at 
night. Chairs would be brought out and, as the sun- 
set lit up the old walls and tree trunks around the 
Alameda, we would sit and chat or just watch the 
quiet end of day. When some neighbor passed, he 
would say ‘‘Adios,’’ to be answered by a chorus of 
the same word, from us. When I think of Alamos, 
ny mind goes back to the evenings when our family 
sat out on the sidewalk with the Dows, answering 
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** Adios’? to our passing friends, drinking in the pea- 
ce and contentment of the moment. 


The Base of Mexican Progress 
Continued from page 16 


the heir to Mexico's future, Once strictly a half-breed 
in a colonial caste system that rivaled India’s in bi- 
gotry and rigidity, the mestizo is now predominantly 
of Indian blood, and, enereasingly, the dominant po- 
pulation element. In 1805, the Mexiean population 
was 18 per cent white, 38 per cent mestizo, 44 per cent 
indian. By 1921, the ratio was 10.5 per cent white, 
60.5 per cent mestizo, and 29.2 per cent Indian; and 
interminable statistical bias, motivated by a waning 
social prejudice, must be discounted as favoring the 
lighter colors, The Mexican government then gave up 
the racial breakdown, and the term mestizo (including 
all possible conbinations of Spanish and Indian blood) 
is tending to become synonymous with the term Me- 
xican, despite stubborn pockets of nearly pure Indian 
culture in rural areas. Sociologist Robert Redfield 
estimated in 1940 that at least three-fourths of the 
total Mexiean population has more Indian than Euro- 
pean blood. The Indian factor is strongest southward, 
where the indigenous people were numerous and stab 
le at the time of the Conquest; and it is weakest north- 
ward, where the Indians were fewer and nomadie, 
as in the North American Southwest. 

In 1940, Mexico had 25.9 inhabitants per square 
mile, compared with 44.2 in the United States. Aceord- 
ing to 1950 estimates, Mexico had about 33> persons 
per square mile, Tlowever, Mexico’s population is 
very unevenly distributed. As Whetten points out 
in his excellent study of the 1940 census, nearly half 
of Mexico’s population is concentrated on the central! 
mesa, less than a seventh of the total land area, while 
other vast sections of the country remain almost un- 
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inhabited: the jungles, near-deserts, and more inacces- 
sible mountains. Altitude, rainfall, and soil—more 
favorable agricultural combinations of which origin- 
ally attracted the indigenous peoples—-largely deter- 
mined that distribution. Exceptions to that rule are 
northern mining communities, bordes and harbor con- 
centrations. 


The United Nations Economic Commission for La- 
tin America in 1951, however, reported that industria- 
lization, irrigation, improved communications, and re- 
lated factors have stimulated a pronounced shift in 
geographical distribution during the past decade. Po- 
pwation growth in central and southern rural areas 
of high density is lagging sharply Lehind growth in 
urban centers and the heretofore sparsely settled north. 
Industry and services are shifting population to the 
cities, and there is a secondary transfer from regions 
of traditional agricultural economy to the newly ir- 
rigated areas of the arid north. The impact of eco- 
nomic development clearly is being acutely felt in the 
geographic distribution of the population. 

Finally, Mexico is still a predominantly rural 
Jand, despite recent rapid urbanization. The 1940 cen- 
sus found 64.9 per cent of Mexico’s population in lo- 
calities with populations of less than 2,500, in contrast 
to 45.5 per cent at the same period in the United 
States. Rural agricultural Mexico, however, clusters 
for the most part in villages, unlike the North Ame- 
rican farmers who live strung out in individual farm- 
steads. For that reason, Whetten reasonally urges 
that 72.5 per cent of the 1940 Mexican population, 
those living localities of less than 5,000) population, 
should be classified as rural. At any rate, 65.4 per 
cent of the gainfully employed in 1940 were in agri- 
culture, combined with rural handicraft. The effeet 
of urbanization subsequently is noted by the 1951 U. 
N.E.C.L.A. study, which estimates that the workers in 
egriculture now make up between 55 and 60 per cent 
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of the economically active population. President Ale- 
an in September 1951, reported that Mexico by then 
had a total economically active population of about 
‘1, million workers, or around 30 per cent of the then 
estimated 25.6 million population. 

Urbanization is yet spotty and topheavy, Mexico 
City has swollen from 467,584 inhabitants in 1910 to 
more than 2 millions in 1950, and is still growing ra- 
pidly, with nearly another million estimated in the 
l’ederal District outside the city proper. Monterrey 
(339,634), Guadalajara (337,000), aad Puebla (229,- 
976), the three next largest cities, total less than half 
ot the eapital’ population. In facet, only about a fifth 
of Mexico’s population lives in cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation or more, 

That then is the broad picture of the Mexiean 
people: a patchwork of Indian cultures overlaid with 
Spanish influence slowly blending into a new nation- 
ality; a rural people at first gradually, and now more 
rapidly, urbanizing; a ‘young’ people demographical- 
ly, rapidly increasing in number, In short, the Mexi- 
cans are in the development stage of their race as well 
as their nationhood, and the national character thus re- 
niains fluid, amenable to molding by changing econo- 
mic and social conditions—a people rising from the 
inorass of their past to a better tomorrow, 


* . * 


Notwithstanding serious gaps, deficiencies, and 
dislocations, Mexico has—in addition to its agricultu- 
ral and human resourees—a complex of natural re 
sources permissive of the development of an industria 
lized economy. Only time, experience, further explor 


ation, and development can determine the ultimate 
feasible degree of industrialization for the knowled- 


ge of Mexico’s potential natural resources is still in 
complete. The conelusion that Mexico has the physi 
cal assets for broad-seale, integrated industrialization 
appears safe, however. 

In the case of power, Mexico is now producing 
more than 4 million kilowatt-hours of electrical ener- 


gy annuaily, and Mosk recently estimated that only 
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about 8 per cent of the country’s potential hydro- 
electric capacity had been utilized. Mexico is among 
the four Latin American countries leading in total 
electric power production, as well as among the four 
leaders in KWtl per-capita consumption. 

or power, fuel, and raw-material purposes, Me- 
xico’s half-century-old petroleum industry in 1951 es- 
timatedly had known reserves of the more than 1). 
billion barrels of oil and more than 1%% trillion cubie 
feet of natural gas. Recent exploration and cevelop- 
ment indicate continued expansion ot petroleum re- 
sources, 

or basic industry, Mexico has iron deposits in 
seven states calculated to hold some 270 million tons, 
with coal reserves in the explored northern areas esti- 
mated to hold perhaps more than 12% billion tons. 
That wealth, though the reserves are not of the best 
quality nor economically placed geographically, is a 
Mexican asset not enjoyed by Latin American coun- 
tres generally, 

Mexico also is rich in many other minerals: gold 
and silver, lead, copper, zine, antimony, arsenic, tin, 
graphite, magnesium, mercury, molybdenum, cadmium, 
bismuth, calcium, mica, tangsten, sulphur, and opal. 
In this regard also, Mexico is in a better position than 
most other Latin American countries. 

Mexico’s minerals and diverse crops ean base a 
potentially large and comprehensive complex of che- 
mical industries. Moreover, it has the earth resources 
for great expansion of the ceramics and building-ma- 
terials industries. There are the components there too, 
both in minerals and plants, for an extensive drug 
industry. These are but a few examples of the poten- 
tialities. 

Despite devastating deforestation on the central 
plateau, Mexico still has vast timber resources. About 
a fifth of Mexico is forested, and roughly 10 per cent 
of its territory remains virgin forest, much of which 
has been explored only by air. Furthermore, the wood 
resources are of exceptional variety, including nume- 
rous highly valuable species. Finally, Mexico has a 
vast, virtually untapped wealth of marine resources 
along its 6300-mile coastland of the Paeifie, Gulf, and 
Caribbean waters. 

Kor historical and geographical reasons exp!or- 
ation and development of Mexico's rich and diverse 
resources have long been retarded, und it stands to 
reason that further exploration and improved produe- 
tion methods probably will discover new sorees of 
wealth and expand useful reserves. But foregoing 
such conjecture, Mosk concludes correctly that Mexi- 
co now ‘has reasonably good sources of industrial raw 
materials’. Hle adds that its ‘prine:pal deficiency is 
in agricultural resources’. but even there, as in ferti- 
liver components, Mexico has the wherewithal for 
substantial improvement. 

The conclusion consequently is here ventured that 
Mexico possesses in its land, its people, and its natu- 
ral resources generally, all the basie elements for a 
feirly well-balanced industrial-agricultural economy 
adequate to support an expanding population at sa- 
tisfactory living standards. That achievement, how- 
ever—because of the character and condition of those 
resources—is going to require tremendous human ef- 
fort, heavy eapital outlay, wise and vigorously sus- 
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tained policies, and more time than the public welfare 
ean comfortably allow. Granting then that the Mexi- 
can nation knows what it wants and is relatively well 
endowed with the physical means to get it, it remains 
now to see how it is going about the task. 


The Tennis Club « 


Continued from page 10 


me to Fulano or Zulano, and your path may be smouth- 
ed.’’ | try vainly to invent something, and we are 
both saddened by my negative answer, which with- 
holds from him the pleasure of giving, with its thrill 
of power, 


Three plazas away, across the street from the 
cathedral, is another old Spanish colonial building 
Cuernavaca’s city hall. There, in the treasury depart- 
ment, Carlos Tenorio writes figures in musty ledgers. 
Ilis is also a political job, but save for a shade of 
maturing reserve Carlos has changed little. I have 
yet to see him in a new suit of clothes. Nobody comes 
hegging favors; he is not big enough. When he joins 
a group of men waiting for an interview with some 
high authority, he is still a respectful youngster. 


Carlos has not been cast in the political mold. He 
likes everyone, indiscriminately. He salutes the fall- 
ing star just as heartily as the one that is rising. 


It will not matter. As Adolfo mounts the politi- 
eal ladder, Carlos will be pulled up by him. Politics 
is a family affairs. The ‘*in’s’’ reach down a helping 
hand to their relatives. 


Carlos invited me to his home to cdmire the paint- 
ings of his father, an artist who had died while his 
sons were boys. It is a big, run-down adobe house 
built around a patio hung with the family wash. In 
the cold dark rooms a few pieces of stiff store furni- 
ture dare the visitor to be at ease. T met Carlos’ 
mother, a prim little woman in Victorian black, and 
his sister, who contributes to the family ineome by 
making the wax and erepe paper miniatures which 
aecorate anniversary cakes. 


1G, 
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In this bare, impoverished household, struggling 
to keep alive and to remain middle-class, and elinging 
for moral support to dust-gathering paintings that re- 
veal the dead, cultured strivings of © wing-eollar ge- 
neration, Adolfo Tenorio must have found his desper- 
ate ambition to sueceed, to escape. From this house 
every day emerges, as the sun out of darkness, the 
resplendent Licenciado. If all goes well, one day there 
will be a2 new Tenorio house, a mansion built in Holly- 
wood Spanish style. Mexico City is full of these mo 
numents to triumphant politicos ; 
its share of them. 

In the Tenorio sala, the most meaningful picture 
is not one that was painted by the artist father. It is 
a more recent acquisition—a reprodue 
tion of Spain’s Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

Who put in there?) Was it Adolto? If so, its pre 
sence means that although he is working through the 
traditional party of the left, his convictions are right- 
Ist. 


Cuernavaca too has 


gold-tramed 


Mexico is divided politicafly into a right and 
left. Europeans ean understand it more easily than 
we can. The clerical, anti-labor Right dreams of die 


tater Porfirio Diaz as an Austrian reactionary dreams 
of Llapsburgs. It was a genuine people’s revolution 
which in 1910 exploded the golden Diaz bubble. 
The Left rallies around revolutionary leaders of 
the past and The Revolution. There is an important 
distinetion in’ Mexico revolution The 
Revolution. The latter does not any single in 
surrection, but rather that continual historical 
vement, progressive and liberal, which began with the 
IS10 war of independence against Spain. Although it 
has no clearly defined goal it is a living presence. 
Juarez, Madero, Zapata, Cardenas—each gave it fresh 
inspiration. No one can say what it is, exaetly, but 
its democratic spirit made Mexico not only refuse to 
recognize Franco’s Spain, but offer asylum to repu 


between and 
thneanh 


blican refugees. 

Adolfo Tenorio is honest. 
where in the dark sala where the 
the place of honor are the roots of a strong conser- 
vatism. [| doubt he will ever pay lip service to The 
Revolution. Strange elements are seeping into the 
official party of the Left, and Adolfo is one of them 

a minnow in deep waters. For the moment, how 
ever, he Since Lazaro Cardenas, adminis 
trations have been conservative—more right than left 

although consistently bearing the label of the party 
of the Mexican Revolution. But one never knows what 
fires are burning the people, far below the official 
calm in the Zoealo. 

At the tennis club one day I asked Adolfo to ex 
plain to me the technique of entering polities. Ile 
knew that my question really was, ‘‘Ilow did you get 

’*? and answered it conscientiously 
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‘*First I selected my lawyer patron, to whom I 
would be like an apprentice to a master. This selec- 
tion is important. If one makes a bad choice, it is 
better not to have started at all. I chose well. Then 
it was a matter of hard study, of hard work at the 
odd jobs thrown to me, and of making the right 
friends. Is it the same in the United States?’’ 

| had a vision of budding lawyers. ward heelers, 
and petty officialdom professionally busy ‘‘making 
the right contacts.’’ I said, *‘It is not very different, 
after all. Of course, there’s the revolution. We have 
had ours.’’ 

‘*But so have we,’’ said Adolfo. 


‘*No!’’ intervened engineer Cortés. ‘*‘We have 
had revolutions, but we are still having The Revo- 
lution.”’ 

There was not even the pretense of friendliness 


in the eyes of the two men who went out to face each 
other, not across the barricades, but across the ten- 
nis net. 


Abdulia 


Continued from page 13 


flourish and a graceful swoop of the blood-red sarape 
hanging over his shoulder. I looked up. There was 
Dona Chabela, with a huge enamel platter piled with 
meat and accompanied by four children of varying 
sizes. 

‘*Ilere | am,’’ she said, ‘‘with all and helpers. I 
heard your cook hadn’t arrived, so we’ve come to 
make your dinner. Look what good meat. Those of 
here won't buy it because they say the bull was an- 
ery. And what is he in the bull ring? The day after 
a bullfight there is always good fresh meat. With 
}« rmission,’’ 

She made straight for the kitchen, and one by 
one the servants trailed after her. In a moment a 
hum of efficient bustle began. I told Dofia Chabela 
with what thankfulness | would leave dinner to her, 
sent Cayetano to do his best about the lime, attended 
to Silvanito’s cut, and took Bernabé up to the roof 
terrace to go into his estimates. This was a slow and 
complicated business, involving the working out of 
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rectilinear and cubie measurements of foundations and 
walls. My own arithmetic is poor, and Don Bernabé’s 
is positively fanciful. 

There were plenty of interruptions. Silvanito ca- 
me and told me that Valentina, the mother of Nieves, 
had come to see what offered itself to do and should 
she make tortillas. Then I heard Lady Connemara’s 
voice. 

‘*Hey,’’ she shouted. **Told your drinking cook's 
not come. I’m going to make you some beaten bis- 
euit.”’ 

There were a great many people in the kitehen 
already, but | was leaving that department to Dofa 
Chabela. [ had lost the thread of my calculations. 

‘**When we have rebated the space of the doors 
and windows from the totality of area of wall, we 
must put back the space of the door we have decided 
not to make,’’ said Don Bernabé helpfully. 

In a few minutes I heard the chatter of voices 
coming up from the beach, and then a great boom of 
laughter rose above the chatter. Rendel and his gang 
were arriving, several of them carrying plates of ca- 
viar and foie gras. 

I got drinks myself, and Rendel and his friends 
tucked into the good things they had brought, 

Time went by. Lunch was already very late. The 
Professor didn’t mention the time. He had some foie 
gras. Mrs. Fountanney came out of their room, great- 
ed everybody calmly, and shot « swift glance at her 
husband who looked guilty. Suddenly Cayetano emer- 
ged from under a coffee bush, with a big earthenware 
pot in one hand and a bottle of oil and an egg beater 
in the other. 

‘*See,’? he said, ‘‘l have made the mayonnaise, 
and it didn’t cut itself. It is stiff, and I have made 
much and what shall we throw it on, pues?”’ 

‘‘But what about the lime?’’ 

‘“‘The lime, sefor? Oh, the men eame back from 
the cantina and put it all in the shed, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘And what about your tables?’’ 

Ile clapped his hand to his head and turned sear 
let. 

“The tables! I didn’t remember. Now I’m in the 
oven. I go of one time at the run to tend them, for 
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Dota Chabela says that dinner is ready at once right a ® 
now, in half an hour.’’ oo 
He ran otf to the kitchen, and | wondered what T M - 
Dofia Chabela would do with the mayonnaise. ransportes onterrey 
More time went by. Three o’clock belonged to " 
the past. Cad “ R 
Suddenly Dofia Chabela appeared. Her face was ereyta eynosa 9 
shiny, and a good many things had been spilled down 
her dress, 6 ¢ L 
‘Dinner is ready,’’ she said. ‘* Why don’t you all 7.“ ° 
stay? There’s plenty, and I’ve told Cayetano to lay 


more tables.’’ We FIRST and SECOND CLASS SERVICE, 


‘*But won’t that be an awful lot of trouble? 
brought our own,’’ said Rendel, who had eaten most MIXED and EXPRESS 
of it already. ‘**Il mean, we came to help. Well, just 
another little one before we go in.’’ 

The dining room had an air of subdued excite- 


ment. We all sat down and waited. Then in a rush Offer the Best Continuous Service 
came bread, toast, tortillas plain and toasted, and a . ; 
huge cauldron of soup. It was an exeellent, though in Northeastern Mexico—along the 


rich, soup of liver and cream, but I saw the Profes- 
sor help himself confidently, 

The four children who had been helping Dofia 
Chabela pattered in and settled very quietly at a table 
in the corner. OUR EXCELLENT CARS 

After the soup Dofia Chabela went out. There 
was a long wait. And then suddenly everything came ASSURE ALL THE MODERN 
at once. There was whitefish; there were steaks; there 
was a big stew of meat and vegetables; there was a COMFORTS OF TRAVEL. 
mountain of fried potatoes; there was a huge salad; 
there was an immense steaming cabbage. As far as I 
could see Cayetano’s mayonnaise had been poured 
over everything except the stew. Fordyce came in, SAFETY @: LUXURY | 
stared round coldly, sat down with his back to the 
room, and tapped his plate with a knife. All the ser- a) — 
vants ran round, offering everything to everybody. 
The Professor was saying ‘‘Oh, oh. What? This too?’’ 
And a glance at his plate showed that diets were for- 


route of Monterrey— Matamoros. 

















gotten. Fordyee asked for three more plates, and . : 
piled them all, as though afraid he mightn’t get a For Highest Quality 
second chance. in Mirrors, Covers, Engrav- 

Rendel ate hugely, burped hugely, and laughed ings, and everything in 
hugely. | had forgotten all about Lady Connemara, glass for perfect decoration, 
but in the midst of it all she reappeared. nothing excels the products 
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‘‘Ilere are the beaten biscuits,’’ she announced 
‘*T had to wait for the oven.”’ 

Aurora came limping in, carrying a very old and 
battered saucepan. 

‘This is the purée of potato that the Sefior Pro- 
fessor has always for his stomach,’’ she said. **! knew 
it would be forgotten, so 1 cooked the potatoes outside 
in the huerta on the brazier I use for my irons and 
I milled them myself. But who knows if they will 
serve, pues?’’ 

She put the purée on the Professor’s table. He 
eyed it for a moment in surprise; then he took three 
big spoonfuls. 

By now there was a merry noise in the dining 
room, Only Fordyce was silent, his head tueked over 
his plates. I didn’t hear Silvanito open the door, but 
a cloud of steam was wafted into the room, steam 
spicy with the seent of cloves, and there in the door- 
way stood Mr. Humpel with Paz a pace behind him. 
Ile was carrying a great dish on a tray and beaming. 
All eyes turned toward him. 

‘*And here, my dames and gentlemen,’’ he said, 
‘‘is the apple Humpel pie.’’ 


. * * 


The next day was even sultrier and more stifling. 
The air shimmered above the shrunken lake, and 
warm gusts irrupted into the house every time a door 
was opened. Consorcia still didn’t come. 

‘*What shall we do?”’ said Nieves when we had 
got through breakfast. ‘‘Dofia Chabela used up all 
the meat she brought, and she used also all the veget- 
ables that should have lasted until you go again to 
Guadalajara. And Don Vicente says we owe eighteen 
pesos sixty centavos for the meat of yesterday, and 
he has got nothing but serag left. Of coure Dofia Cha- 
hela may come again today, but she left for Guada- 
lajara by the six o’elock bus.’”’ 

I sent Nieves to buy bones and soup meat. Mr. 
Humpel, apprised early of Consorcia’s continued non- 
arrival, had sent to say that he would make a ‘‘mari- 
ners’ puddingeake with corinths.’’ We could, of eour- 
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se, kill a fowl, and | had canned peas and asparagus. 
But it would be a makeshift meal, lacking the line 
a good cook gives to food in the way a good conduc- 
tor does to music, and we could not go on like that. 
It was something, it’s true, that Fordyce had gone 
off to Guadalajara the previous evening, but on the 
other hand | felt certain nobody would come to help 
today. The novelty would have worn off, and anyway 
the heat was far too great. A certain amount of form- 
less cloud haze now hung over the far end of the lake, 
closing down slowly over the hills and packing the 
hot aw tighter among the tired truit gardens and dusty 
lanes of the little villages along the shore. 

A man walked in from the street, took off his 
hat, and asked very politely if 1 didn’t want to buy a 
petate. | said I didn’t. He went but returned in a 
moment with a companion, both carrying huge rolls 
of mats, and spread them all over the patio. They 
had that tender green radiance, fading into palest le- 
mon, that new mats have. They soon turn a coarse, 
bright yellow, but when they are new they are as 
fresh as the morning. 

‘They are of very good reeds, from down there, 
by San Nieolés Ybarra,’’ said the man. 

The servants gradually gathered and began fin- 
gering the petates and asking prices. 

‘**Much very dear,’’ said Lola. 
could get a bigger one cheaper.’’ 

“Of course you could,”’ said the man. 
you'd have to bring it here.”’ 

‘Well, if I were down there, I’d be coming back, 
wouldn't 1?’ said Lola seornfully. **He’s one of those 
who don’t have a head,’’ she added to Aurora, and 
lumbered off trailing her floor mop. 

Suddenly Mrs. Fountanney appeared. 

‘*Look,’’ she said, ‘‘I hope you won’t think I’m 
interfering, but | can easily manage lunch. Let me 
just sit there and imagine I’m you.”’ 


‘*In Ocotlin I 
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| protested but was very glad she insisted. 
‘*l can see you've had about enough. Yesterday 
alone was sufficient to make anybody who was run- 





ning a place like this put straws in his hair. I ha- 
ven’t much Spanish, but I do know to cook.”’ 

I said that in that case what | would do would 
be to go into Chapala and find out what had happen- 
ed to Consorcia. Thankfully | gave Mrs, Fountanney 
the keys of the stores, told her to have all the fowls 
killed as she wanted, and set off. 

In Chapala I had no difficulty at all in tinding 
out about Consorcia. This time everybody knew where 
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she was. She had been locked up on Saturday night 
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and again on Sunday night, and she was still in the 
prison because sue coud: « pay her rine. L went along 
io me com.saria. anrough the big barred wooden 
door at the end of the courtyard, 1 could see Con- 
sorcia sitting bolt upright on a stone bench, her arms 
folded. | went up and saw the judge, a iali, anemic 
young man sitting behind a rickety table and play- 
ing with a small bunch ot itowers. [le was in a deep 
avstraction, and I never saw anyone look more bored. 
iiis litthke room was mean and bare, but his expression 
indicated that that place tor which his spirit had lett 
it was a desert too. Hle returned to the real worid 
to allow me to pay Consorcia’s fine, but he only re- 
turned in part. All the time his drugged attention 
was mostly somewhere e!se, and as | lett him hé sank 
back into his dream life, fiddling with the withered 
nosegay. 

Consorcia rose with immense dignity and caine 
through the big barred door. ller face wore the ra- 
vaged look one sees on the face of the Madonna in an 
Italian Pieta. It had an anguished exaltation that 
should have been born of exhilarating tragedy, not of 
drink. We passed out of the comisaria through the 
pussage where the soldiers on duty sat on stiff cuais, 
their collars unbuttoned and their rifles stacked in 
a corner, 

**Iley, Consoreia,’’ called one, jeeringly but with- 
out malice. **Qué tal?’’ 

‘Same to you, lad,’’ said Consorecia evenly, her 
face a sculpture of austere nobility, ‘‘and | hope your 
Rita gives you horns.”’ 

Outside on the sidewalk she stopped. 

‘Well, come along, Consorcia, get into the ear.’’ 

She gazed at the paving s-ones for a long mo- 
ment, 

‘*T regret, senor, it gives me much pain, but [ ean 
no longer work in your good house.’’ 

**Don’t be silly, Consoreia,’’ | said. ‘*Let’s for- 
get all about that. Come along now, we want you 
to make lunch, and a eake for tea—-one of your good 
chocolate cakes.’’ 

She did not lift her eyes, 

‘*T cannot, sefor. It is nothing that I was drunk 
or that they threw me into the ean, That has happened 
often before. But I left you planted, and now you cone 
and pay my fine, and you say, ‘Come along,’ as if 
nothing had happened. And so I have shame, and I 
cannot work more in your good house.’’ 

lor a moment she was silent. Then she looked 
up at me, her fine eyes proud as dark steel, but steel 
With a giint in it, a glint that seemed to say, ‘‘It’s a 
cockeyed world, and we all see it with dirierent 
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sorts of squint, but each of us has to follow the crook- 
ed path that looks to him straight. Isn’t that so?’’ 

“And any time you want anything bought in 
Chapala, just send to me. | am at your orders as 
your agent,’’ she said, and, with an inclination of her 
bold, statuesque head, she strode away across the 
square, 

Nobody in Chapala knew of another available 
cook, so, instead of returning for lunch, I drove on 
to Guadalajara, where | had shopping to do anyhow, 
and made further inquiries. None of them proved 
fruitful, and I started home in the late afternoon, tir- 
ed and despondent. The streets were deserted, the 
car was like an oven, and even the open country, drab 
and arid under a leaden sky, matched my dismal mood. 
As the brown miles slid by, I hated Mexico. 

‘The heat’s unbearable, the Indios unreliable, the 
price-levels inealeulable, and the foreigners insuffer- 
able,’’ | thought bitterly. ‘‘I’d do much better to 
quit.’’ 


From above Ixtlahuacin I looked down on the 
lake, lifeless and ashen between slaty hills. The clouds 
were building up now toward the eastern end, and a 
hot breeze was stirring. It was a sad prospeet. Over 
Chapala itself hung a haze of dust through which 
the outlines of individual buildings loomed vague and 
nebulous. I began to think of Consorecia. She was an 
Indio; indeed, she did not look as if she had any but 
Indio ancestry. Yet her character was very clear cut, 
the very opposite of that of most Indios, which is, or 
in daily life seems to be, of a viscous consistency, rea- 
dy. to take any form. If Consoreia said she was shamed 
and was not coming, a blind nitwit would have known 
the futility of trying to make her change her mind. 
Usually an Indio will say, ‘‘Yes, I'll come tomorrow, 
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that is, if God gives me license, and if the bus runs, 
but then it often doesn’t, and if, at the finish and the 
last hour, I animate myself to come, who knows?”” He 
has a horror of committing himself. His character sel- 
dom makes a clear statement; it seems to run, to clot 
and liquefy, like honey or like slime, according to the 
individual and the circumstances of the moment. It 
prefers a state of flux. Yet the ancestors of these In- 
dios, and of Consorcia and Venustiano, who in his own 
unaggressive way is clear cut enough, do not appear 
to have been a wishy-washy people. Not, that is, if 
their sculptures are to be believed. These make very 
clear statements. | am cruel, says one God; I am se- 
rene, says another. | wondered whether Consorcia and 
Venustiano and those like them live in the true likeness 
of the free ancient Indios, whereas the others, who 
cannot describe what they have done, let alone what 
they wish or intend to do, without giving one the 
feeling that one is looking at a pointillist from too 
close at hand, are instinctively noneommittal because 
thus, though no praise can accrue. neither can any 
blame fall; and a people long held at the slave level 
can expect no benefit from earning praise but many 
stripes from getting in the way of blame. It was a 
depressing thought, for Consorcia and Venustiano are 
in a tiny minority, and Mexico is trying to become a 
nation of free men. But optimism, by which we must 
all live, suggested that Consorcia and Venustiano might 
be a leaven, a yeast that would turn this inert, irres- 
ponsible dough into a decent, noble bread. And all the 
way, over the jumps and jolts of the dusty road, the 
engine beat the rhythm of four lines that I have loved 
since. | was a child for their singing sumptuousness, 
and which probably brought me to Mexico in the first 
place: 


Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits and woo their sable loves, 
Peru once more a race of kings behold 

And other Mexicos be roofed with gold. 


Which was not very relevant. No more relevant 
than the long pale finger of sunlight that was sudden- 
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ly laid with didactie certainty across the snail-shell 
gray of the lake, filling the upper air with the pro- 
mise of glory. But both were stimulating, and some- 
how the sound of laughter and cheerful voices that 
greeted me at the front door came to me as the most 
natural things in the world. 


* * 


Just then Nieves and Cayetano came into the pa- 
tio carrying plates of steaming turkey, bathed in cho- 
colate chili sauce. L went and sat down in a corner 
with Mrs. Fountanney. 

‘*T don’t know what I’d do without you,”’ I said. 
‘Just think what would have happened to this meal 
if you hadn't been here. The turkey’s delicious.”’ 

I think I must have betrayed my surprise, for Mrs. 
Fountanney gave a little chuckle. 

“T expect you’re wondering who taught me to 
cook Mexican dishes. It is good, isn’t it?’’ 

The Professor walked over and joined us. He had 
chocolate sauce all over his mustache and down his 
chin. 

‘*l was just telling your wife,’’ I said, ** how much 
I’m going to miss you both when you return to Boston 
next month. As a matter of fact, | think I’m going 
to leave this place myself. It’s something I’ve been 
considering for quite a time, and after these last few 
weeks | feel | can’t cope with Mexico any longer.”’ 

‘*‘Never mind,”’ said Mrs. Fountanney. ‘* You'll 
feel differently in a day or two. Logan, dear, please 
wipe the sauce off your face, and go and see what’s 
happened to the savory in the kitehen.’’ 

The Professor returned with Obdulia, the latter 
carrying a huge platter of crisp light fingers spread 
with frothing golden Chihuahua cheese, such as Can- 
delaria used to make. | saw the fleeting smile on Mrs. 
Fountanney’s lips, and the glance she exchanged with 
her husband, but I was already halfway to the kitehen 
door. 

The buzz of conversation ceased as at the turn 
of a switch. Four brown faces turned toward me as I 
entered, 

‘Candelaria !"’ 

Plump, beaming, and wearing a new rebozo with 
a long silk beard, Candelaria stood in the middle of 
the group. She started to speak at a tremendous rate. 

‘*Ay, de mi, sefior, | have been here in the village 
for three days with Dofia Areelia, and if I did not 
come to salute you earlier, it is beeause my cousin in 
Jiquilpan told me that you put yourself very angry 
when you were there, and now Arcelia tells me the 
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same, and it is not to be wondered at with that Con- 
sorcia who cannot season and whom all the world 
knows for a bibber, and | bring you this goose, senor, 
to compose your anger.’’ 

There were some grains of maize on the floor, and 
a battered-looking goose was tethered by a strip of 
flannel to one of the legs of the kitchen table, 

‘‘That’s very kind of you, Candelaria, and I’m 
very glad to have you back again. But tell me, how is 
Remedios?’’ 

‘*Ah, sefor, but she is most grave; she is in the 
agony; and that is why I come. You see, when she 
is sick, | must work to earn the centavos for her little 
medicines. But don’t tell me, sefior, that you are leav- 
ing. The Sefior Professor told that Obdulia, who told 
Lola, who told Aurora and that Cayetano, though | 
should not have believed them when they told me had 
I myself not heard the Sefior Professor say so.”’ 

‘‘And I forgot to tell you, sefior,’’ said Nieves, 
‘that Valentina, my mother, has heard from my bro- 
ther, and he is not going to Campeche yet after all, 
but is to be an assistant in the cathedral in Guadala- 
jara, so I could stay and serve you here. My brother 
will live in the household of the Lord Archbishop him- 
self, or at the very least of a bishop, and perhaps you 
would give me permission to visit him on Sundays 
and at Holy Week, or from time in when.”’ 

‘But now that | am here. sefior,’’ said Candela- 
ria, ‘‘you need not fear, for | have given myself count 
of what lacks when I am away, and I shall throw an 
eye to that Obdulia, revise the trays of Nieves, and 
send Lola at a run to her broom. Already | have been 
teaching that Paz how to make potatoes in the German 
manner and how the bread of her sefior should rise, 
though she is not quick to learn, Ay, sefior, I shall 
not leave your house again.’’ 

Suddenly, she sat down on the floor, next to the 
goose, threw her apron over her head, and burst into 
tears. 

‘*Dios de mi vida, sefor,’’ she sobbed 
go away.’’ 


**Do not 
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